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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


(To Calista Halsey.) 
Good-night, love! For day is dying, 
Purple shadows dim, low-lying, 
Deepen into dusky night, 

Lost in lines of lessening light. 

Discords of the day all cease 

Hushed in evening’s holy peace; 

Visions fair in radiant light 

Wait thy dreaming, love,—good-night! 

Good-night, love! the after glow, 

In the sunset skies burns low, 

Ere the pearl and rose of dawning 

Crowns the radiance of morning, 

Let me breathe, O, love, one prayer, 

May God bless you everywhere! 

Though your path be dark or bright, 

His love shield you, dear,—good-night! 

Good-night, love! For day is ending, 

Darkness of the night descending; 

But fair mornings gleam before you, 

Stars are shining brightly o’er you, 

Sweetest dreams, yet incomplete, 

Wait your waking, sweet, to meet 

Dreams of love and life and light,— 

Ah! One knows. Good-night, goodnight! 
—St. Louis, Mo. 














WOMEN AT WORK IN MILWAUKEE. 


Just before I left this ‘‘City of the 
Plain,” to find rest in a cooler region, I had 
promised to record more ‘‘good times” for 
the readers of the JournaL. Some of the 
good times have come; some are still in 
prospect, and at a near date I may write of 
them; but this article is to tell what signs of 
promise I have met with during my summer 
vagrancy. 

I spent several weeks in Milwaukee; no- 
ted, so the old geographies state, for ‘‘bricks 
and beer;” to these attractions a new popu- 
lar geography, has, I understand, added 
“beauty,” and, in the revised edition, I 
would recommend the author to extend the 
alliteration, by affixing “‘brains.” While 
there, I was fortunate enough to meet fre- 
quently with the local leaders in various de- 
partments of Woman’s work, and received 
from their theories many valuable sugges- 
tions; from their exemplification of them, 
much hope. : 

The ‘‘Woman’s Club,” as a whole, had 
adjourned for the summer, but the “summer 
section” of it kept up semi-monthly meet- 
ings for the pursuit of botany; a meeting of 
this section, which I attended, illustrated to 
me anew the growing eagerness of women 
for knowledge; the whole work of the hour 
Was conducted with the closeness and ac- 
curacy of a class recitation. The task was 
to analyze several species of clover and 
Peas. Scientific nomenclature was insisted 
upon, and the most approved pronunciation 
Sought. After two hours of careful study, 
unbroken by gossip or any irrelevant talk, 
books were closed; specimens, lenses, and 
microscope, were laid aside, and an elegant 
lunch was served, whose enjoyment was en- 
hanced by bright conversation, which turned 
chiefly upon the china of the hostess; in- 
deed the whole lunch hour was made use of 
to discuss the modes and results of the 
ceramic art. 

I am deeply impressed with the general 
desire of women to supplement by the ef- 
forts of their maturity the defective educa- 
tion of their girlhood. Their conscious 
lacks spur them to efforts almost unknown 
to mature men in the same rank of life. 





Only a group of professional scientists could 
be found holding weekly meetings for the 
conquest of botany. To bankers, mer- 
chants, grocers, jewellers, carpenters and 
brewers, the idea of increasing their general 
knowledge by similar clubs to those attend- 
ed by their wives, would seem trivial and 
ridiculous. 

And this fact seems to me to coincide with 
the logic of civilization. When this period 
of transition, of revolution, is over, it is 
not likely that a majority of women will be 
specialists. The most far-reaching tele- 
scope of the social prophets does not reveal 
atime when the mass of women will be 
bread-earners outside of their homes. So 
long as family life rests on foundations akin 
to its present ones, women, to fill their of- 
fice of childhood’s teacher, youth’s inspirer, 
and maturity’s comrade, need not so much 
to know all of one thing, as somewhat of 
many things; and the present striving after 
general culture shows a growing conscious- 
ness of this fact. Increased wealth and 
mechanical appliances are relieving pioneer 
domestic life from its narrowness and 
drudgery, and the eagerness with which 
many women fill their new leisure with in- 
tellectual work, and the struggle and self- 
denial with which others buy leasure for 
this purpose, show how lofty is their ideal 
of their office, and how keen is their recog- 
nition of their unfitness to fill it. 

I found that the ‘‘Woman’s Clnb” of Mil- 
waukee has a numerical strength very like 
that of our own similar organization in 
Indianapolis, but the Milwaukee ‘‘Ladies’ 
Class of Science and Art” has one hundred 
and forty members. All members of the 
Club proper, belong also to this class, but the 
class has a membership of four times that 
of the Club. I was so much interested in 
this class of science and art that I epitomize 
its history for you. 

Five years ago, five ladies, upon the sug- 
gestion of one of their number, met together 
to read science. They found that they were 
ignorant of scientific nomenclature and also 
of the methods of scientific investigation. 
They therefore determined ‘‘to become as 
little children,” and humbly placing them- 
selves under the leadership of Prof. Farrar, 
of the Milwaukee Ladies’ College, they have 
patiently worked their way into the king- 
dom, through chemistry, geology, political 
economy, and the history of sculpture and 
painting. Programmes of study are pre- 
pared for them, reference books suggested, 
regular lessons assigned and heard by the 
competent Professor; and so these women 
of from twenty to sixty years of age are 
happily supplementing their school-days. 
The fact that so many women have entered 
the class who have not entered the Club, is 
a significant reply to the charge of dilettan- 
teism, so often made against women. Those 
who have time for but one, have taken the 
class, because, in that they are held to regu- 
lar prescribed work; and the more general 
and less compulsory labors of the Club are 
regarded asa luxury for those who have 
ampler ieisure. 

Milwaukee is largely German, and the 
German women are not behind their Ameri- 
can sisters in the matter of clubs. I had 
the pleasure of attending a meeting of Kaf- 
fee Kreise, which has met every Thursday, 
from 3 to 6 Pp. M., for several years. Some 
male critics of Woman’s work have malic- 
iously named it the Kaffee Klatsche, but, 
from my observation of a single meeting, 
“gossip” does not justly name the order of 
its conversation. The purpose of this soci- 
ety is to furnish a regular temporary release 
from kitchen and nursery. Two hours are 
spent in discussing some theme of domestic 
economy, and then coffee is served and the 
more formal discussion replaced by comfort- 
able chat. 

Does any one doubt that the home cares 
of these laborers are thus at once lightened 
and dignified? 

Another group of German ladies consti- 
tutes, I understand, a ‘‘Hegel Club.” The 
laboriousness of their studies necessitates a 
rest during the summer months, and my vis- 
it coinciding with the Club’s recess, I could 
notattend ameeting. Another Club of lim- 
ited membership, embracing both American 
and German ladies, is studying Hindu liter- 
ature, and growing into a knowledge of the 
principles of Universal Religion. The 
“Free Religious Society,” almost wholly 
German and, like most such organizations in 
the West, very mixed, relies, lam told, upon 
women for some of its best work. Madame 
Anneke, of honorable fame among Suf- 
fragists, is a favorite member, and speaks 
acceptably to them, though an injury re- 
ceived by her more than a year ago has 
greatly impaired her activity. 

The subject of Art is engrossing much of 
the time and thought of Milwaukee's first 
women, and their activity in this direction 


has received a great impetus through the 
studies and writings of a lady whose work 
is well-known, but not yet openly associated 
with its author’s true name. This lady re- 
ceives portfolios of the rarest and oldest en- 
gravings and etchings from Koefel, the 
world famed collector, and by their aid, 
her own education in these fine departments 
of art is being perfected. By her generous 
sharing of her opportunities, Milwaukee is 
gaining an enviable reputation for its taste 
in and possession of fine specimens of the 
engraver’s and the etcher’s skill. The lady 
here referred to is another proof of Woman's 
ability to earn. Within six years she has 
raised an incumbrance from her property 
of $10,500, and meantime has kept up a 
comfortable, tasteful home, and therein dis- 
pensed a most generous hospitality. 

The medical profession of Milwaukee is 
honored, and the city blessed by the compe- 
tent ministration of Dr. Laura Ross Wolcott, 
a thoroughly educated physician, whose 
preparation at Philadelphia was supplement- 
ed by study at Paris, and whose constantly 
increasing practice for twenty years shows 
that faithfulness and efficiency will live 


down prejudice. 
I cannot hope to record, within the limits 


of one article,all of the signs of ‘‘good times” 
which | witnessed in the Badger State. But 
I am unwilling to close without mentioning 
that the counsels of the Wisconsin Unitari- 
an Conference, which convened at Milwau- 
kee last week, were brightened by the pres- 
ence and modest helpfulness of a woman. 
Nothing could be more pleasing, after the 
bickerings over Saint Paul’s mandates, 
which have, within a few years, devoured 
so much of the time of religious conven- 
tions, than to see Rev. Olympia Brown Wil- 
lis take her place in the work of the confer- 
ence as ‘‘a matter of course,” and without 
the fact of her presence exciting any spec- 
ial attention or comment,—her ability evi- 
dently being accepted as a proof of her 
“call” to be there. I did not hear her ser- 
mon, but I noticed in the reports of it, that 
she strongly maintained the ground that it 
was degrading to have no belief, no opin- 
ions upon spiritual or religious subjects, 
and equally so to have no reasons for one’s 
belief. Whether you have hope, or wheth- 
er despair, be able to give a reason for the 
thought that is within you. This doctrine, 
coming from a member of the ‘‘unreasoning 
sex,” must seem quite unpardonable to those 
who desire facts to conform to their theories. 

In Milwaukee, as in all other cities, the 
organized benevolences are chiefly in the 
hands of women; but, one work, rather 
more stupendous than a Church fair or an 
Orphan Asylum (thoughI would not under- 
measure the force required to manage eith- 
er) seems based on an unusual degree of 
sense and justice. A meeting of the Exec- 
utive Board of the State Industrial School 
(a school for both girls and boys) was held 
on the last day of my stay in Milwaukee, 
and I understood that the Board was com- 
posed of an equal number of men and women. 

Do not these things show change? Knowl- 
edge of Art, Science classes, women physi- 
cians, women ministers—are not Suffrage, to 
be sure. But who does not know that these 
things have come as the ‘‘first fruits” of the 
Suffrage warfare for Woman's Rights? 
Who believes that they would or could 
have come without the discussions and ef- 
forts and labors growing out of a demand 
for Suffrage, and the hundred other de- 
mands necessarily included in this? Let 
Lucy Stone, and Julia Ward Howe, and 
Lucretia Mott ‘‘thank God and take cour- 
age,” for already the dawn has reached far 
unto the West. 

May Wricut THOMPSON. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 7, 1878. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE.—A VOICE FROM 
LOUISIANA. 





Epitors JoURNAL.—I was shocked when 
Iread the article in the paper of the 17th ult., 
containing extracts from Prof. Austin 
Phelps’ address on ‘‘Women and Negroes.” 
I ama Southern woman; all of my life has 
been spent in the South, and much of it as 
a slave owner. And | solemnly protest 
against any argument which is one sided 
and partisan in its nature, be it urged by 


whomsoever it may. 
I have been a resident of New Orieans 


since August 1867; before that, of Memphis 
and of Mobile; I amas familiar with the 
politics of the United States as any intelli- 
gent watcher can be who does not partici- 
pate therein. I declare that the right of 
Suffrage has been of benefit to the negro as 
a race, socially, morally and intellectually, — 
to women as well as to men. You see just 
as few drunken negroes selling their votes 
as you do white men, at voting time. The 
want and trouble of the South made many 
beggars. But it is rare that you see a negro 
beggar, for, like the Jews, they know that 








in their union lies their strength, and the 
manner in which they have banded together 
in their societies, of which we once ‘‘made 
fun,” as the boys say, is a lesson to those 
who ignore the motto, that “in union is 
strength.” It has saved the Southern cities 
many a hospital patient and charity-burial. 
I put the societies of the southern negroes 
up asa model institution. They nurse their 
sick, help their poor, and bury their dead, 
with a zeal that is commendable indeed. 

That there are idle, dissipated, thrift- 
less negroes, I do not for one moment deny; 
but they are not the rule. 

Men of the South made capital, during the 
early time of freedom, and prior to it, of 
that ‘‘mad dog cry” of miscegenation. I have 
now a copy of an article written then by 
myself, and offered to paper after paper, 
which none dared publish. Every predic 
tion I made has proved true Miscegena- 
tion was common before the war, for the 
female or male slave had no protection by 
any law from the lusts of men. To-day, 
the negro husband or lover, by his right 
of Suffrage, is a man, and dares protect his 
right as a man. The negro woman can 
cause her white seducer serious trouble, as a 
free woman; where, as a slave, she could 
only wring her hands in impotent grief, 
even if she saw her young daughter sold on 
the block to besome young blood’s mistress. 
This is a damning statement, but a true one, 
and mauy a white man has sold his own 
daughter on the block whilst slavery exist- 
ed. Ah! it wasa burning insult to every 
Southern woman whilst it did exist; but so 
used had we become to the sophistry which 
dulled human feelings, and darkened hu- 
man minds, that many considered it a bless- 
ing. Slavery degrades the master more 
than the slave; it renders him hard and un- 
just. Christians, North and South, used 
Bible argumeats in its advocacy, just as they 
now use Bible arguments in favor of Wo- 
man’s remaining unrepresented at the polls. 

The wife-murders, and wife-beatings, and 
mistress-shootings by mad, passionate men, 
show what the system of ownership of wo- 
men has taught. Men predicted that the 
war would result in utter ruin to the slave. 
Bah! the negro child is educated to-day; 
the negro man can claim wife and child; 
fifteen years ago he could do nothing, noth- 
ing; he was an unrepresented thing, a slave 
politically as women are to-day, and, worse 
in one sense, could be sold for a price, 

It is folly and madness to argue against 
the political freedom of women; it is as 
certain to come to her as that winter will 
follow this buraing summer. But it took a 
dark and bioody war of four long years to 
strike the shackles from the negro; so, out 
of another war of a different nature, in the fu- 
ture, Woman will emerge free. The last war 
did much to show her the inherent power 
that she possessed—the next one will free her 

Dr. Phelps ridicules the lack of dignity. 
on the part of the newly-elevated, lately- 
freed negro in his derision of ‘‘parliamen- 
tary order,” his ‘‘loud guffaw, his feet high- 
er than his head,” etc., etc. Let him read 
the proceedings of the august body of white 
Congressmen in Washington on the last 
night of the session, and blush for the de- 
scendants of a long line of free-born men 
and stately dames; among the best behaved 
there, was a negro, to his honor be it said, 
and let his race be proud for him. 

I have found in my life-long dealings with 
the negro, that he desires justice, and readi- 
ly recognizes the lack of it. Our war left 
many elements of bitterness and discord be- 
hind it; but they do not linger until the 
present hour. Out of all the ruin and hav- 
oc, the madness and woe of misrule and 
misjudgment, there exists to-day a fraternal 
feeling between the better classes of both 
races. To the ill-informed negro, liberty 
meant leisure; he has found out his mistake, 
and is, if we allow for his long bondage, a 
law-abiding citizen, aiding and abetting the 
whites in every effort to establish law and 
order, and to preserve it intact. 

As one of the writers says, who has com- 
mented on Dr. Phelps, ‘‘badly as Suffrage has 
worked througia the ignorance of the blacks, 
and sullen jealousy and spite of the whites, 
it is not going to be abandoned.” I will 
not use his quotation, for I think as much 
bitter prejudice is shown in Dr. Phelps’ ar- 
ticle as hasever been shown in the South. 
But if one party, South or North, should 
strive to wrest the right of Suffrage from 
them, it would irretrievably split the South 
into two desperate factions, cne of which 
would die to prevent such encroachment on 
human liberty. This I know well. 

Woman Suffrage is to be the vexed ques- 
tion of several years to come. ‘‘They also 
work who only stand and wait,’’ and the 
army that waits now, is also an army of in- 
defatigable workers. E. L. 8. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 5, 1878. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ex-Empress Eveente intends, it is said, 
to settle upon an estate in Austria. 

Mrs. Apa Lancaster and Mrs. L. CLarx 
have opened a music and art school at the 
American House, Greenfield, Mass. 

Mrs. ©. A. Quinsy, of Augusta, Maine, 
is now serving her fifth year as one of a 
Visiting Committee for the Hospital for the 
Insane in that city. 

Mrs. Fanny Wasutneton Surra, Wash- 
ington’s great-grandniece, is keeping a board - 
ing house in Washington, and recently had 
her furniture attached by a landlord for rent. 

Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, who is so well 
remembered by Boston Suffragists, has ac- 
cepted the office of Vice-President of the 
“‘Chisolm Monument Association,” for Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has arranged 
with the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union to give her lecture, ‘‘What shall we 
do with our Girls?” some time in October, 
and the matter is in the hands of a com- 
mittee. 


Princess Victoria, eldest daughter of 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse, a granddaugh - 
ter of Queen Victoria, has published a trans- 
lation in German of a sermon to children, 
preached in Westminister Abbey by the Rev. 
Mr. Shore, honorary chaplain to the Queen. 
The work is published for a charitable ob- 
ject, and is very creditable to the youthful 
translator. 


MapaAME Tarers is preparing another 
and extraordinary spectacle for the services 
at Notre Dame Cathedral, commemorative 
of the anniversary of her husband’s death. 
The immense aisles of the cathedral are to 
be entirely hung with black draperies. Se- 
lect choirs will execute several pieces of fu- 
neral music, and all the departments which 
have at any time elected the great statesman 
as their representative, will send delegates to 
be present on the occasion. 


Miss Jutia Corson, of New York, whose 
efforts to instruct poor people in the meth- 
ods of making palatable dishes from cheap 
materials of food, have been persistent and 
untiring, in the facé of apathy and even of 
abuse, now proposes to extend her field of 
inquiry and operations so as to include the 
whole country, and has addressed a petition 
to the national Commissioner of Education, 
asking him to issue a circular to his agents 
in the Southern and Western States, direct - 
ing them to give information concerning 
the local style of cooking among the peo- 
ple, and the ingredients and receipts in any 
local dishes that they may discover. The 
request has been complied with. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE re-appears be- 
fore the British public as the champion of 
an oppressed and starving India. She up- 
braids the government for its heartless treat - 
ment of the native populations, and pleads 
for philanthropic reforms in their behalf. 
Doubtless, too, the indignant pretest of this 
warm-hearted, sympathetic woman will be 
worth more in arousing public sentiment on 
the subject than any amount of dispassion- 
ate argument by parliamentary statesmen. 


Mrs. Acassiz, and the Misses AGassiz, 
(the widow and daughters of the late Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz,) Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Miss E. P. Peasopy, and others, have been 
made a trust company at Boston, to receive 
donations and bequests for the publication, 
among other objects, of a standard library 
of the works of Freebel and his chosen apos- 
tle, Baroness Marenholz Bulow. Over $1000 
has been received and spent,thus far, in pub- 
lishing two books, and more money is asked 
for. 


Rosa BonHEvR, according to the London 
World, has retired for some time from the 
public sight. Caring more for work than 
for notoriety, she has devoted many years to 
one immense and picturesque subject, in 
which horses in action take the principal 
part, and which is not yet near completion. 
The following lively account given by a 
French lady of a visit the other day, may 
amuse our readers: ‘I had never seen Rosa 
Bonheur ;but Madame—— insisted on driving 
me down, as any friend of hers was sure of 
awelcome from the artist. The country 
was charming, and as we approached the 
gates I noticed a working-man in a blouse, 
with short thick gray hair, eagerly on the 
look-out for the carriage. My friend shook 
hands with him with effusion, and I noticed 
that this curious owerier wore brilliants at 
the cuffs and collar of his shirt. I ne be- 
ginning to meditate ou the eccentricity of an 
artist’s household, when the working-man 
turned to me with the frank and —* 
manner of Rosa Bonheur herself, anc es 
comed me to the pleasantest of visits in the 








pleasantest of country houses!” 
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POETRY. 


MORNING GLORIES. 


Ob. dainty daughters of the dawn, most delicate of 
flowers 

How fitly do ye come to deck day's most delicious 
hours’ 

Evoked by morning's earliest breath, your fragile 
cope unfold 

Before the light bas cleft the eky, or edged the world 
with gold 

Before juxuriour butterflies and mothe are yet astir, 

Before the careless breeze bas enapped the leaf-hang 














gorsarmer, 

While «peared dewdrope yet unquaffed by thirety in- 
sect-thieves, 

"Broider with rowe of diamonds the edges of the 
leaves 

Ye drink from day's o’erflowing brim, nor ever dream 
of noon, 

With bashfal nod ye greet the sun, whose flattery 
scorches soon. 

Your trumpets trembling to the touch of bumming- 
bird and bee, 

In tender trepidation sweet, and fair timidity. 

No flower in al) the garden hath so wide a choice of 
hue,— 

The deepest purple dies are yours, the tenderest tints 
of blue; 

Whille some are colorless ae light, some flushed Incar 
nadine, 

And some are clouded crimeon, like a goblet stained 
with wine. 

Ye hold not in your calm, coo) hearts the passion of 
the rose, 

Ye do not own the hanghty pride the regal lily knows; 

But ab, what blossom has the charm, the purity of 

his, 


Which ehrinke before the tenderest love, and dice 
beneath a kiee? 

In this wide garden of the world, where beis wise 
who knows 

The bramble from the eweet-briar, the nettle from 
the rose, 

Some lives there are which seem like these, as sensi- 
tive and fair, 

As far from thonght of sin or shame, as free from 
stain or care. 

The fairest are most fragile +till, the world of being 
through, 

The finest spirite faint before they lose life's morning 
dew, 

The trials and the toile of time tonch not their tender 
truth, 

For, ere earth's stain can cloud them, they achieve 
immortal] youth. 


—Littell’s Living Age. 


THE OLDEST STORY. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 





Under the coverlet’s snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen, 
And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were hiding under a leaf, I ween. 
That is the baby; he came to town 
Only a day or two ago; 
But he looks as wise as if he knew 
All that a baby can ever know. 
There he lies in a little heap, 
As soft as velvet, as warm as toast, 
As rosy-red as the harvest moon 
Which I saw so big on the hazy coast. 
Hear him gurgle and sputter and sigh, 
As if his dear little heart would break, 
And scold away, as if all the world 
Were only meant for His Littlenese’ sake. 


Blink, little eyes, at the strange new light; 

Hark, little ears, at the strange new sound; 
Wonderfnl things shall you see and hear 

As the days and the months and the years go round, 


Hardly you seem a Life at all; 
Only a something with hands and feet; 
Only a feeling that things are warm; 
Only a longing for something to eat. 


Have you a thought in your downy head? 
Can you say to yourself as much as “‘I"’? 
Have you found out that you are yourself? 
Has God, what you will be by and by? 
It’s only a little that we can guess, 
But it’s quite as much as we care to know; 
The rest will come with the fleeting years, 
Little by little, and better so. 
Enough for the day is the good thereof; 
The speck of a thing that is lying there, 
And the presence that fills the silent houre 
With the tender hush of a voiceless prayer. 
— The Fair. 


A DAY WITH DOCTOR 
SARAH. 


A dozen ladies were taking luncheon with 
Mrs. Harry Epps, of Murray Hill. That 
little matron’s luncheons are always ideal 
woman’s parties. This especial morning, 
for example. 

There was plenty of space and sunshine 
in the pretty pale-tinted rooms. No great 
pictures nor distracting array of bric-a-brac. 
Nobody wanted to climb into regions of high 
art, or to admire—the day was too warm. 
There were flowers instead, flowers every 
where; a vine waving in at the bay-window. 
From the other windows you could here 
the rustle of the trees of Central Park, and 
catch glimpses of slopes of grass there, 
of aclump of dark cedars at the base of a 
sunny hill, of a hedge of wistaria—a mass 
of snaky black arms holding up purple 

blooms. 

Inside there was a clear feminine softness 
in the very atmosphere; the dishes on the 

table were feebly sweetish in flavor, and so 
was the talk. There was much good feeling 
and culture shown in the conversation of 
these delicate, low-voiced women; but an 
idea, naked and freshly born into the world, 
would have been as out of place if dragged 
into sight at Mrs. Epp’s luncheon table as 
aman, ora greasy joint, or the Archangel 
Michael with his flaming sword. 

At least that was Doctor Sarah Coyt’s 
opinion as she sat in moody silence, listen- 
ing to the soft rippie of talk about her. If 
there was one thing of which Doctor Sarah 
had a full supply, it was ideas. She kept a 
stock of them, as David did of pebbles, and 
was perpetually slinging them at the head 
of one Goliath of custom or another. The 
aged giants were hard to kill; indeed, her 
best friends hinted that her pebbles were 








only mud. lBut she fired them with des 
perate courage—there was no doubt of that 
She had fought her way into her profession, 
and out of the Christian Church, and now 
she had clinched with law, religion, and 
society in a hand-to-hand fight because of 
their treatment of Woman. 

When Maria Epps introduced Doctor Coyt 
to her friends, they felt a shock as from an 
electric battery, and then they all roused 
into pleasurable excitement. It was such 
a treat to see this famous creature face to 
face! 

“IT do like this sort of thing, mamma,” 
said Margaret Whyte to hermother. ‘‘You 
know I went to see Jem Mace as the prize- 
fighter in As you Like it, and this woman is 
accounted a kind of intellectua) Heenan or 
Morrissey by the newspapers. So nice in 
Maria to bring her!” 

“It must be true that Maria Epps is go- 
ing to join the Woman's Rights people,” 
said her mother, thoughtfully. ‘‘She is al- 
ways aiming at the dizarre. You remember 
she was the first to drive three ponies a /a 
Russe in the Park; and she went to those 
Moody meetings. But I did not think she 
would carry her freaks as far as this.” 

But they were all courteous to Doctor 
Sarah. The courtesy, indeed, became op- 
pressive. The very air grew clammy and 
heavy; all the ease, the pleasant repose, had 
faded out of it. The man, the greasy joint, 
were upon the stage now. 

Visibly, Doctor Sarah was only a thin lit- 
tle woman in purple silk, sitting painfully 
erect on a straight-backed chair, her eyes 
glancing from one woman to another as 
though she were an officer, and they troops 
about to be drilled. Her features were del- 
icate though worn, her eyes were sincere, 
sad brown eyes naturally, but they had 
learned a fierce trick. of challenge in the 
rough-and-tumble fight which she had cho- 
sen to make of life. She had not said a 
word, as yet except about her drive and the 
dust, but something in the flat, quivering 
nostri] made every woman stand on guard. 
They felt that they were no longer Maria 
Epps’s chance guests, lazily sipping choco- 
late; they were human beings—to be, to do, 
and to suffer. 

Mrs. Epps took some pains to draw Doc- 
tor Sarah out, just as she had been careful 
that nobody should miss the flavor of the 
new salad. A novelty always gave gout to 
a luncheon or dinner. j 

“This talk of pictures and music must 
seem horribly trivial to you, doctor,” she 
said. ‘‘Weare such mere butterflies, com- 
pared to a woman with a great object in 
life.” 

Doctor Sarah smiléd good-humoredly. ‘‘I 
find great help in music,” she said, ‘‘and I 
paint pictures—poor ones, but they help me 
too. Nature and art give me a better in- 
sight into the needs of my sex.” 

“Doctor Coyt’s object, you know,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Epps, beaming around the ta- 
ble, ‘‘is to emancipate Woman.” 

There was a low murmur of polite assent. 
Mrs. Marmaduke Huff raised her eyeglasses, 
and courteously inspected Doctor Sarah with 
a gentle wonder, precisely as she had done 
the devil-fish that morning in the Aquarium. 
“T have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a woman of your—your party before,” 
said pretty Miss Purcell, softly. 

“Oh, I saw several of them in London,” 
cried Mrs. Hipple, who dressed hideously 
and drank beer since she came home, and 
fancied herself wholly English. ‘It is 
quite a favorite fad with some very respect- 
able people over there.” 

Then there was a sudden embarrassed 
pause, for every body expected Doctor Coyt 
to begin to defend her fud. But she sat si- 
lent, looking at a bit of honeysuckle which 
had crept in at thewindow. The angry red 
burned up into her thin cheek. Why should 
these people look at her as though she were 
the woman with the iron jaw, or some other 
such monster? No doubt they thought she 
had holes in her stockings, and went swag- 
gering about at grog-shops. Why, her home 
was more womanly and fanciful than this, 
and she herself— 

“T was in hopes, madam,” said Miss Pur- 
cell, gently, ‘“‘that you would give us some 
insight into your plans. It is we, after all, 
whom you should convert.” 

‘am no proselyter,” said Doctor Sarah, 
with an acrid smile. She felt, as she often 
did, that the cause was hopeless. These 
frothy creatures to comprehend its great 
principles! Even suppose they had Suffrage, 
what would they know of politics, of their 
fellow-men outside of a ball-room, or even 
of the money which they squandered? 

In which the soured woman made the 
mistake which we all make when we judge 
of a chimpanzee, not being of chimpanzee 
blood. This Maria Epps, with the baby 
face, had manipulated half a dozen bills 
through Congress last session. There was 
not a party wire which she did not know 
how to work. She had matters in train now 

to get Epps a foreign mission. There was 
not a shrewder dealer in stocks in New York 
than the little blonde widow, Mrs. Huff, on 
the other side of the table. She had made 
a snug fortune for herself since Marmaduke 
died, and had given the boys a fair start in 
the tobacco trade. While, as for the classes 
outside of society, that good Fanny Purcell 
had spent more time last winter in the pris- 
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ons and hospitals than Doctor Sarah had 


| done in a lifetime. Yet they all wore dress- | was atranging dishes of peas and migno- 


| es which framed them into pictures, and | 





they haunted curio shops, cackling about 
old Satsuma ware 

When they found that Doctor Sarah 
would not consent to be exhibited that after- 
noon, they went away one by one. 

‘‘Now, dear Maria,” said Miss Purcell, as 
she kissed her hostess outside of the draw 
ing-room door, ‘‘don't allow yourself to be 
entangled with that dreadful woman’s set. 
Infidels, freelovers— 

‘Sarah Coyt is as chaste and clean-mind- 
ed a woman as there is New York,” said 
Mrs. Epps, tartly. ‘‘Do have some charity 
with your religion, Fanny.” Mrs. Huff 
hurried Fanny away. 

‘It is only one of Maria’s political ma- 
nceuvres,” she said, as she seated herself in 
her phaeton. ‘Some of these Woman's 
Rights people have influence which she needs 
to gain Major Epps his appointment. The 
house will be overrun with radicals until 
she has secured her point, and then—Ohb, we 
all know Maria!” 

Mrs. Epps meanwhile went carting about, 
re-arranging the flowers, while Doctor Sarah, 
in her aggressive purple gown, sat bolt-up- 
right, watching her with a quizzical smile. 
Maria reminded her of a dragon-fly with its 
little flutter and shine and buzz, with its 
poisoned sting underneath, too. She was 
too hard on Maria, being, like most radicals, 
intolerant. The little woman inside of her 
finesse had a hot heart and hot temper; she 
was just now vehemently minded to side with 
Doctor Sarah, because the other women 
had snubbed her. 

‘Lam glad they are all gone before the 
business meeting commenced,” she said. 
‘You asked all the leaders of the cause to 
be here this afternoon?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you go down to Washington to- 
night to plead the cause before a Congres- 
sional committee? Alone?” 

**Yes.” 

‘Wouldn't it be better to have a deputa- 
tion—for effect, now?” 

‘‘No,” she said, sharply. ‘‘I am in earnest 
in this matter. Who else is? I’ve given 
up my profession for it. There’s not anoth- 
er woman in the field who gives more than 
half her time andenergy to the cause.”’ She 
talked on as if to herself, her black brows 
contracted, her nostrils drawn in, her eyes 
fixed ina fierce abstraction. ‘‘There’s al- 
ways anobstacle. This one must make her 
living by writing slipshod novels or lectur- 
ing, that one has a baby, another a dead 
lover to mope over. Some of our leaders 
have tuken up the cause to gain notoriety, 
and some for even meaner purposes,” glar- 
ing suspiciously at Maria. 

“Oh dear, yes, 1 suppose so,” said that 
arch little hypocrite. ‘‘And you are going 
to meet the committee to-morrow?” her 
head on one side, scanning Doctor Sarah 
critically. ‘‘Might I hint—your mind is so 
engrossed with high matters—but you must 
pay some attention to your costume. I 
know the chairman, Colonel Hoyt, very 
well. A pretty woman, well dressed, can do 
as she pleases with him. All men are influ- 
enced by dress when women are in question. 
You're not offended?—it’s only poor little 
me. But I would suggest now black velvet 
with a hint of scarlet. So much depends 
on it! I would not spare the scarlet either.” 

“Yes. I did not know how much depend- 
ed on it,” said Doctor Sarah, smiling. It 
was a bitter smile. She had not taken up 
the cause to make money or notoriety out 
of it. Many of her colleagues laughed and 
fought for itas fora jolly. She never laugh- 
ed. She was in as desperate earnest as ever 
was Luther or Patrick Henry. The news- 
papers all over the country jeered at her; 
her own sex held her off at arms-length: 
being a womanish woman, every jeer and 
snub had cut deep. But her sex, she had 
thought, were in as perilous a strait as was 
ever church or slave. She would give up 
everything for them. And now that her 
cause was coming to a final issue, the ver- 
dict depended on a gown and its trimmings! 

Two or three of the defenders of the cause 
had arrived by this time, and were talking 
apart with Maria; they held Doctor Sarah 
in a certain reverentawe. She never frater- 
nized with the rest of her party, never ac- 
cepted invitations to women’s clubs, or 
posed at their public dinners. 

‘She is more like a wonderful machine 
than a human being,” whispered one of her 
colleagues. ‘‘She makes no friends, leans 
on nobody, cares for nothing but the cause. 
Eh? Whereis she going now?” For Doc- 
tor Sarah had suddenly crossed the room, 
and was stooping over a table. Mrs. Epps 
joined her, curiously. The doctor’s long, 
nervous fingers were fidgeting over a dish of 
mignonette and sweet-peas. 

‘My old-fashioned ‘bow-pot,’” said Ma- 
ria, smiling. 

‘Yes; the perfume brought me over to it. 
I have not seen the flowers together for 
many years. I used to know a man who 
always kept a pot of them in his room.” 

“It was a man that arranged these—the 
Reverend Matthew Niles. A poor clergy- 
man whom we knew in Maryland. I have 
him up for a week’s vacation, and to fit 
him out with some new clothes. A good 
creature!” 

A half-quizzical, half-sad smile flickered 
over Doctor Sarah’s sharp face. ‘Matthew 





nette still, eh? A beggar for Major Epp’s 
old clothes? Sentimental, effeminate, bone- 
less creature! And I used to tremble and 
turn cold when the pretty fellow spoke to 
me. I suppose that was the disease of love. 
Well, I had it pretty thoroughly then,” she 
thought. She pulled out a pea and held it 
to her nose. Her blood ran cold now, and 
her fingers shook. She could have struck 
them, with arage of contempt. Why, it 
was twenty years ago' She had cast the man 
off as her inferior when she was a girl, and 
she had been growing ever since. What sub- 
tle physical power had this limping creature 
still upon her which shook her in this way? 
“It is my youth—my youth, which takes 
hold of me in him,” thought the doctor, 
stiffening herself in her purple silk; and 
marching over to the table, she called for 
the report of the meeting in Boston. 

Surely she had tested this folly of mar- 
riage, and knew what it was worth! For 
the doctor, as the female pioneer of the 
cause inthe West, had married Simon Coyt, 
the male pioneer, and it had not been a 
successful partnership. Mental qualities 
had balanced exactly; yet now that Simon 
was dead, his widow had not the slightest 
wish to meet him again any where on the 
other side of the grave. 

Friend Eli Sowerby was on his feet. He 
was a practical, zealous little man. “We 
have made a wise choice in selecting Sarah 
Coyt to lay this matter before the committee. 
Yet it would be proper, in my judgment, 
if she would state briefly the arguments by 
which she will support it, that we may 
know precisely how she will represent us.” 

“I shall be guided by the suggestions of 
the moment in the bulk of my remarks,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘butI can give you the 
principal points which I mean to make. It 
is only fair you should know to what I bind 
you.” 

She stood up, her hands resting on the 
back of a chair. She always spoke with 
fluency and decision, and she knew her ar- 
guments now by heart. Her thin body after 
a while began to glow with fiery exaltation. 
She rose on tiptoe, flourished her lean arms. 
At last the battle was at hand. She was 
going out, like David, in the face of the 
conflicting hosts, her nation looking on. 
(Only David took his sling in the name of 
the Lord, and she unslung hers in the name 
of Sarah Coyt). 

“The American is just, reasonable in the 
hearing of every cause but this,” she shout- 
ed, shrilly, wondering to herself at the same 
time what thumping noise that was in the 
hall, and why Mrs. Epps did not quiet it. 
““A woman,” more vehemently, ‘‘is, first of 
all, a citizen. She loves, marries, by acci- 
dent, but she isa citizen by inalienable right. 
It is her highest—” 

The thumping was evidently made bya 
crutch. The doctor had the physician’s in- 
stinct. Still gesticulating, her eye wan- 
dered to the door to see the cripple who 
should enter. c 

‘She holds a legal place in the social 
body as a wife—a mother. But as a citi- 
zen—” 

It was a child—a half-starved, shabbily 
dressed girl who came limping in. 

“You render her—a nullity. Will nobody 
give that child a chair?” 

The child tripped and fel) headlong. 

‘All right,” said Eli, picking herup. ‘‘Go 
on, doctor.” 

But the doctor already had the child in 
her lap, and was fingering her leg. ‘‘I was 
only about to say that the duties of a wo- 
an to the state far outweighed those which 
she owed as wifeand mother, the latter be- 
ing comparatively selfish, partial, and triv- 
ial. This child has had an attack of para- 
plegia, and it never has been attended to.” 

‘‘What has paraplegia to do with Woman 
Suffrage? "said Eli. 

‘Whose child is she? There has been the 
grossest neglect,” continued Doctor Sarah, 
sharply. She rose and walked out of the 
room in her usual decisive fashior, the little 
girlinher arms. She never had entire con- 
trol of herself when she had a child in her 
arms. Whenshe was in the dinning-room she 
sat down, uncovered the withered limb, and 
patted the thin watchful face on her breast. 

‘‘What is your name, my dear?” 

‘‘Winny Niles.” 

*“‘Matthew’s daughter? She might have 
been my child,” thought Doctor Sarah. It 
was not her old fancy for the silly young 
clergyman which brought that change slow- 
ly in the expression of her sharp features as 
she sat holding the girl. It was the remem- 
brance of the dead-born baby which had 
never lain there. The breast had been full 
of milk then, but the dead little lips had 
never touched it, and the breast had shriv- 
‘elled slowly and grown hard. As Sarah 
held the child closer to it she remembered 
how hard it was, as became the mongrel 
creature which the newspapers called an 
Advanced Female. 

“Bah! They know nothing about us,” 
she broke out, hugging Winny. “You poor 
patient little soul, has nothing been done for 
you? What has your father been about?’ 

“Papa has only his salary, and he helps 
the poor a great deal,” said Winny, with 
dignity. 

“The Poor! And his child looking in 
this fashion! Idiot!” muttered the doctor. 

‘“‘Well, your mother—where was she?” 








“She is dead.”’ 

A sudden heat overspread Sarah's face- 
she was not sorry that this woman was dead 
yet assuredly she did not wish to take ber 
place. ‘‘How many are there of you?” she 
said, gently. 

‘‘Four—the two boysand baby and me.” 

“A body and boys,” thought Sarah. “And 
their father fit to govern them asa moon. 
calf. Weill, it’snone of my business. Tha: 
is your father’s step coming up the stairs,” 
she said, aloud, putting the child hurried]y 
down. A Venetian mirror hung near them. 
The little doctor glanced in it quickly; 
there was in it awiry, muddy-skinned, 
high-nosed woman in purple silk. She saw 
suddenly beside her a vision of a shy, rose. 
tinted girl, watching a young divinity stu. 
dent as he arranged mingnonette in a pot 
and she laughed to herself with a keen sense 
of absurdity. 

The door opened, and the Reverend Mat- 
thew stood on the threshold, plump, neat, 
precise, from the tip of his low shoes to the 
folds of his lawn cravat. Above the folds 
of the cravat was an apple-cheeked face, 
full of mild good humor and feeble obsti- 
nacy. Coming up the stairs, he met the 
retiring delegates to the meeting, and Mrs. 
Epps, who told him who was with Winny. 
He heard the name of the great reformer 
with a little conscious chuckle. 

“Dr. Sarah Coyt? Tut! tut! Now, 
would you believe it, Mrs, Epps, that that 
lady was an old flame of mine? Fact! A 
callow fancy—calf-love, you know; had not 
cut my wisdom-teeth. Sarah Fetridge, she 
was then. ButI have watched her course 
since with interest, in consequence. With 
reprobation, of course, but still with inter- 
est. I never have anything to do with that 
kind of people, but I should like to see her, 
I confess. Doctor Coyt, eh? Tut! tut! Poor 
creature!” 

Then he opened the door, and looked at 
her with an amused, curious smile. 

“Ah, Matthew, how do you do?” Doc- 
tor Sarah nodded curtly. ‘‘Haven’t seen 
you for twenty years, I believe. We've 
both grown old,eh? ” holding out her hand. 
It shook; she could not quiet it. His was 
cool and soft and limp. How well she re- 
membered the touch of it ! 

“On the contrary,” he said, civilly, ‘I 
don’t know when I have seen a woman as 
well preserved.” 

She winced. She had seen hideous cari- 
catures of herself in illustrated papers, and 
laughed; why should she care when this 
man of all men called her ‘‘well preserved?” 
But she did care. The hot tears of mortifi- 
cation came in spite of herself to her eyes. 
What did it mean? Why did she quake as 
if with ague since he came into the room? 
She had no regard, no respect, for the man; 
he was weak, ridiculous— 

Mr. Niles, who had ashrewd knack of ob- 
serving trifles, saw her agitation, and began 
to quake in his turn. She remembered the 
past. She would begin to hint at love’s 
young dream. What if she should propose 
to him? There was nothing which these 
unsexed women would not do. 

Mrs. Epps came in at the moment, and 
he turned to herwith a sense of escape 
Maria began to chatter, glancing curiously 
at them both. She fancied that the doctor's 
sudden interest in Winny was explained by 
her old love affair with her father. But 
Maria was wrong. Nature adapts women 
to be either wives or mothers; the best of 
one class are not often the best of the other. 
Doctor Sarah, with her thin lips and broad 
forehead, had very few of the qualities which 
go to make a happy marriage; but she was 
a born mother. Besides, she had reached 
the age when the motherly instinct is stron- 
gest in any woman. She might have mat- 
ried Matthew now, not from love, but apro- 
tective pity—to take care of him. It was 
the age when Maintenon married Louis, and 
Margaret Fuller the Italian lad. 

She sat silent while Mrs. Epps and the 
clergyman talked of the weather, and then 
rose abruptly and tied on her hat; then she 
came up to him. A mild alarm gathered in 
his face: he stood on guard. 

“About this child of yours, Matthew! 
I’m a physician, you know.” 

“So I have understood,” repressing ® 
smile. She eyed him a moment in silence. 
“Whether I deserve the name or not,” she 
said, calmly, ‘‘matters nothing. I know 
enough to assure you that the child’s dis- 
ease is curable if taken in time, but that, if 
neglected much longer she will be a help 
less invalid,for life. I have given up prac: 
tice. But I should like to examine ber 
again. I have taken a fancy to the little 
thing. Will you bring her to my house 0D 
Tuesday?” 

Mr. Niles hesitated: he blushed, stammet- 
ed. “Mrs.—Doctor—Coyt, I must consider 
the matter. I am mother and father both 
to the children, and, to be candid,” gather- 
ing courage, “I doubt whether my wife 
would have risked Winny’s case in te 
hands of so—so irregular a practitioner. 

The doctor smiled—a smile which lasted 
a trifle too long. ‘I understand. I am sor 
ry. Ihad taken a fancy to the child,” she 
repeated. ‘‘Good-morning.” Mrs. Epps fol- 
lowed her down the stairs. 

‘Don’t mind it, doctor. He isa bigoted 
little man,” she said, soothingly. . 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” Doctor Sarah replied, 
hurriedly. ‘The objection really came 
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from his wife. Many mothers used to ob- 
‘eet to me as a practitioner because I never 
} ild.”’ 

os Mr. Niles and his little girl took 
their seats in the train that evening to re- 
turn to his parish in Maryland, he saw Doc- 
tor Sarah at the other end of the car. The 
Rev. Mr. Abbott, one of the leaders of his 
Chureb, came in, and, much to Matthew's 
surprise, stopped to speak to her, and did 
it with marked deference. He took a seat 
presently beside Matthew. — 

“That is Sarah Coyt,” he whispered. 
“The little woman with the strong, fine 
~— yes,” said Mr. Niles, giggling, ‘‘I 
know. One of the strong-minded sister- 
a has an exceptionally clear head for 
business, if that is what you mean,’’ replied 
Mr. Abbott. ‘Rides the Suffrage hobby 
hard, I believe; but childless women must 
have some such outlet. But she has amass- 
ed a considerable fortune by her business 

t. 
indeed?” said Matthew, gravely. He 
looked at Sarah with altered eyes. He had 
a respectful awe of anybody who could 
make money. 

The train rolled swiftly on. Doctor Sa- 
rah talked to Eli, who accompanied her as 
far as Philadelphia, of her argument on the 
sixteenth amendment, but her eyes under 
her veil scanned deliberately her old lover 
and his child. How miserably poor they 
must be! Matthew did not wear now the 
new suit which Mrs. Epps had given him, 
and the child’s clothes, her hair, her manner, 
all showed the lack of a mother’s care. 

“But it is no business of mine,” she said. 

“J leave the cause in thy hands,” said 
Eli, parting with her at Philadelphia. “The 
eyes of the country will be upon thee to- 
morrow.” 

Evening was falling. The train rolled 
smoothly on in the soft twilight through the 
drowsy Maryland villages, with negroes 
lounging in crowds about the stations, 
through rich pastures crimson with clover, 
and the old apple orchards; over long 
bridges, with stretches of gray lapping wa- 
ter beneath, and here and there a filmy sail 
moving dim and spectral in the faint shine 
of the rising moon. 

Doctor Sarah pointed them out to Mat- 
thew, who now sat behind her. ‘Surely 
a ghost sits at the rudder yonder. It might 
be Charon coming for us in his boat,” she 
said. 

Matthew smiled. Women were all silly 
and fantastic alike! But it was a kindly 
smile. The little man’s affectionate heart 
smote him for his rudeness. She had meant 
kindness, and he had snubbed her brutally. 
She could not bea bad woman, when Mr. 
Abbott thought so well of her. He was 
glad when Winny went over and sat down 
by her. The lonely, neglected child had 
understood the meaning in the woman’s 
eyes. Presently she fell asleep, and Sarah 
put her arm about her and drew her down 
on to her shoulder. Then Matthew came 
over to them, and the doctor nodded and 
smiled and pointed out Charon and his boat. 
After all it was comfortable to be in accord 
with his old friend again. It was a friendly 
world! That little Mrs. Epps, now, was a 
good Christian soul, though she had her 
whims. Matthew, although conscious that 
he was the only entirely sane person in the 
world, felt to-night a sense of the beauty 
and good-will and happiness in it as never 
before. Usually his little mind was kept 
acerb and restless by the stringent want of 
money. But this evening he needed noth- 
ing. He looked atthe nodding passengers 
in the silent car with a good-humored smile, 
and then at the sleeping valley flooded now 
With the light of the risen moon. It was 
the time when, if he had been at home, he 
would have had prayers with the children. 
He always had the feeling, as they knelt, 
that their mother was near them. ‘The 
Lord is our Shepherd,” said the devout lit- 
tle man, silently. ‘He leadeth us beside 
the still waters.” 

The valley before him wavered giddily; 
there was a deafening roar, a hot rush of 
vapor, and then he was lying in the wet 
grass, the moon going out in darkness. 


Doctor Sarah was unhurt. She gathered 
her legs and arms out of the mass of strug- 
gling bodies, and then, without a word, be- 
gan to tug at Winny. The child did not 
move. Doctor Sarah presently caught at 
the arm of a burly fellow who was shouting 
out terrified oaths and questions. 

“Try and compose yourself,” she said, 
gtimly. ‘‘We have run into a freight train, 
and half of us are killed. Take hold of 
this child. She is a cripple.” 

“Cripple? God help us! She’s done for, 
then. I believe I’m not hurt,” shaking him- 
self. He drew Winny out with exceeding 
gentleness, and carried her to the field, fol- 
lowed by Sarah. “It’s too late, ma'am,” as 
he laid her down. 

The doctor’s practiced hands were at 
work, ‘No; she is alive, but her other leg 
is broken. What village is that?” For the 
People from the next station were crowding 
about the train. 

It proved to be Matthew’s parish. In 
half an hour he was carried to his own 
house by some of the parishioners, who 
Seemed very fond of the little man. He 








was conscious, and the physicians could find 
no external injury. 

‘It is the steam which he has swallowed,” 
said Doctor Sarah. ‘‘Bring the other chil- 
dren to him. It will be too late in a few 
minutes.” 

It was such a bare little house! Her keen 
eye took note of every mark of poverty 
even while she stirred a draught for the dy- 
ing man. The village doctors were busy 
with Winny. 

“It isa compound fracture,” one of them 
said. ‘‘A case for months.” 

‘‘Have these children no kinsfolk?” de- 
manded Sarah. 

“None. Poor Mr. Niles has scratched 
along as he could for them alone.” 

“And what is to become of them now, 
God only knows!” groaned a despondent 
fat mother of Israel, who held the band- 
ages. 

“The Lord will provide. He always 
does,” said the village doctor. 

The boys, ugly, manly little fellows, were 
brought in, terrified and half asleep. Doc- 
tor Sarah carried the baby in its night-gown, 
and laid her onthe bed beside Matthew. 
But he was scarcely conscious now. “Is 
that you, Dot?” he said. ‘‘Papa can’t romp 
this morning.” Presently he passed his 
hand gropingly over her face. ‘‘Poor little 
Dot! O God! who is to take care of them?” 

Sarah hesitated. She remembered the 
cause to which she had given her life. She 
had been in earnest when she gaveit. Then 
she stooped and took his hand. ‘‘lam here, 
Matthew,” she said, quietly. 

The Congressional committee met, ac- 
cording to appointment, and waited in vain 
for Doctor Sarah. 

Friend Eli Sowerby was naturally indig- 
nant when he heard of it. ‘There isalways 
an obstacle in the way with women,” he 
said. ‘“‘But why must it always be a man 
or a baby?” —Harper’s Magizine. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN AT SCHOOL, 


The Quarterly Review for July has a 
comprehensive article called ‘‘The English- 
woman at School,” which recapitulates the 





‘efforts which for the last thirty years have 


been made to improve the education of 
girls. It amply proves by detailed refer- 
ences to the reports of the Endowed Schools’ 
Commission and the Cambridge Examiners, 
that the capacities of girls are as good for 
the more solid parts of learning as the ca- 
pacities of boys, and that women are on the 
whole more naturally adapted for teaching 
than men. Careful and systematic training 
is the one thing necessary in both cases. 
The cause for this sudden need of education 
it describes as follows: 

A country like England, the stronghold 
of ancient customs and the leader of mod- 
ern progress—possessed equally by the spir- 
it of liberty and prejudice—insular as much 
morally as geographically, is found, when 
viewed below the surface, to abound in 
anomalies puzzling to her own people and 
incomprehensible to others. And few, per- 
haps, are greater than those which affect 
her female population, which lead to the 
over-protection of one part of it, and to the 
over-neglect of another; which give the 
prosperous and pampered woman every in- 
dulgence, and the poor and forlorn one no 
rights. The discovery of these jarring con- 
trasts has broken upon us with comparative 
suddenness, disturbing complacent dreams 
of a national condition believed, and not 
unnaturally, to be eminently conducive to 
private virtue and happiness. For while 
the social and domestic aspect of female life 
in this country has presented a picture of 
charm, worth, and intelligence uncombined 
in the same degree elsewhere; while the 
force of custom has so far over-ridden the 
power of law as to permit to Englishwomen 
an equality and ease in mingling with the 
other sex, unknown in other lands, it has 
been difficult to credit the suffering and in- 
justice gradually preparing for them from 
causes which sooner or later take preced- 
ence of all others. As long as all goes pros- 
perously in a community, inconsistencies 
may be hidden and injustices glossed over; 
but when that form of civil war commences 
which is represented by the struggle for 
bread, veils are torn aside and glossings dis- 
appear. That women should, like men, fall 
under the primeval sentence of the sweat of 
the brow, is nothing new with us—above 
three millions of Englishwomen already 
earn their own living. But now the man- 
date, ‘‘If ye work not neither shall ye eat,” 
has gone forth to a higher class of our 
countrywomen, and it finds them miserable 
and helpless, because totally unprepared. 
Mr. Froude, in his address to the students 
at St. Andrew’s spoke these words: ‘“‘A 
child, since he is required to live, has a 
right to demand such teaching as shall en- 
able him to live with honesty, and to take 
such a place in society as belongs to the 
faculties he has brought with him.” The 
same must now be said, and more strongly 
still, for the female child in a state of socie- 
ty liable to set her adrift without provision, 
and without the right, in many respects, to 
provide for herself. 








HUMOROUS. 


A Pas de Deux. —The father of twins. 


Why is the letter ‘‘i” never too late?—Be- 
cause it is always in time. 


“I fear that you do not quite apprehend 
me,” as Dick Turpin said to his baffled pur- 
suers. 


“How old are you?” asked a conductor of 
a little girl who was trying to ride on half 
fare. “I am nine at home, but in the cars I 
am only six and a half.” 


A little girl asked a minister, ‘(Do you 
think my father will goto heaven?” “Why, 
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yes, my child. Why do you ask?” “Well, 
because 1f he don’t have his own way there 
he won't stay long.” 

A Chilly Reception.—Aged ~~: _“Ex- 
cuse me, Miss, but I'm subjeck to Epilepsy, 
and if yer Missus would ondly jist let me 
shet the door and have a fit inthe Westibule 
—I feel one acomin’ on—and I—” [Door 
closes] 

A negro boy from New York went into 
the country Visiting. He had a bow! of 
bread and milk. He tasted it, and then hes- 
itated a moment, when his mother asked 
him if he didn’t like it, to which he replied, 
smacking his lips; ‘Yes, ma. I was wish- 
ing our milkman would keep a cow. 


From bad to worse.—Young Gent (who 
has been away from home some time). 
“Well, cook, and how are you?” Cook. 
“Only moderate, Sir—only moderate; the 
fact is I often wish 1 was dead.” Young 
Gent. ‘‘I’m sorry to hear that; but you 
should mind what you say, cook; you know 
it might be ‘out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.’”” 

A Brighton girl went with her mother on 
a visit the other day, and listened with de- 
light to her hostess playing the piano. 

hen the piece was finished she deliberate- 
ly handed the surprised lady a cent. “Why, 
ma,” she replied to the remonstrances of her 
shocked parent, ‘“‘we always give the organ 
man a cent, and Mrs.—plays ever so much 
gooder than him!” 

People have different notions of time. A 
landlord, who is his own rent-collector, re- 
cently called on an old tenant, who, with 
pale, trembling lips, faltered, ‘‘I’m very 
sorry, but times are so bad, and—and—I am 
not quite ready. If you could only give 
me a little time.” ‘‘Well, well, you have 
always beena good payer,” said the land- 
lord. “‘A little time—eh? Certainly. I 
am going up stairs, and—I will look in as I 
come down.” 

The London Daily Telegraph has produced 
the champion bull of the season. Writing 
of the German Social Democrats, it says 
that they ‘‘neither fear eternal punishment 
nor reward.” Which reminds the Whitehall 
Review of a story of Bishop Wilson, of Cal- 
cutta, who was travelling to his diocese, 
when a breeze sprung up, then a squall, and 
at last matters got so bad that the ae 
came below with agrave countenance. ‘‘My 
Lord,” said he, ‘tin a very few minutes you 
will be in heaven.” ‘Dear, dear!” ejacula- 
ted the Bishop, ‘chow very, very horrible!” 
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2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincianad, O. 
r day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5to$ 20 kaarez. Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to — 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

















HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and BRe- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.Y¥.Clity. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a pocnsiate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
5-4 the Art —_—— and the gee = Natural = 4 

,» Opening upon a lar, ublic square wnic 
makes an excellent play ground. PiTwo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


ond a over hte commodious. Lh net ins pee, 
and the principals consulted from o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 . CUSHINGS & LADD. 











the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
| Agente. ‘Address, A. CovLTER & Co., Chicago. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 


A oe PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





free. Ad‘rs H. Hatterr & Co., Portland Me. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of A &c., address. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 




























THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo. 
man, to her educational, indus. 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


. 


Editors. 


Jutta Warp Howse, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. Buackwe tt, 
T. W. Higernson, 
fary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rates.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer Witi1am CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georges F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georez Wittiam 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Hieern- 
SON. « 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINeMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HiGGInson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georee F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,”’ illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several’ hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JourRNAL, Box 3638, 





P O., Boston. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 


CARPETS. 
Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussel, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 








ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 


4 ff sali 
CS . 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Throngh its agen 
he cured thousands of the most serious .sores 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, mg <2 Hands, 








Burne, Cancers, ns, 
Scalds Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds Stings, 8 es, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 

—. — 

unions, prains, 

Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 

Pimples,  __ Corns, Scurvy 

Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 


lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruyhions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores ey ey the United States a 





Provinces. ice by mail 30 cents. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTR ON with the 
best instructors, by the most ved meth- 


ods, in the largest c¢ School in « world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. ; 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, oa. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


| of Pennsylvania, | 
The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. ‘ 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 


i tals. 
any — of Lectures, Practical: Demonstra- 


) 
tuna a Winter Quizzes are free exer’ for ——s 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. ™., — 
North College Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, V's 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 


r NDOW AND DOOB 
WI R E re ane will vave money by 
“UNDER wooD’s, 
oe. 
SCR EENS. Bromfield Street, 
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Al) communications for the Woman Coen, 
and ttere relating to ite editoria) man t, 
Ne ebareneed to the Editors of the Womax ® 
JOURNAL ‘. 

staining remittances, and relating to the 
fe Saomment of the paper, must be 
to Box #4, Borton. Remittances in Reyietered 
Letters or P. O. money ordere may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in etter not regietered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it 
re forwarded anti) an explicit order is re- 
oaks ty the publisher to discontinue and unti! pay- 
ment of a!) arrearages \* made 
e receipt of the paper is a enfficient receipt of 
oe are aa 2 ription. The change of date rinted on 
the paper ie a receipt for renewale. This Con 
should be made the firet or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
aetamp i* enclosed with the subscription for that 
parpore 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their eubecriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Indianapolis, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 13 and 14. This place 
has been selected with great unanimity by 
the Executive Committee as, in a measure, 
central between the East and the West, and 
hence as convenient for delegates from aux- 
iliary societies of both sections. 

The warm and cordial responses which 
have greeted the inquiries for this Annual 
Meeting, are not only a strength and com- 
fort, but are proof that the occasion will be 
one of real value to the cause. 

Besides this, the Equal Rights Society of 
Indianapolis sends us a most cordial invita- 
tion to that city and an offer of hearty and 
valuable co-operation. 

Under these pleasant auspices,let the aux- 
iliary societies, state and local, at once call 
meetings to chose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regularly signed by the officers 
of their respective societies. 

The preparation of the annual reports of 
each auxiliary State society should be at 
once begun, that they may be presented at 
the early sessions of the meeting. These 
reports will cover two years, as the regular 
meeting of last year was postponed on ac- 
count of the Campaign work in Colorado, 
and questions involved with it. 

These sessions will be held each day and 
evening, commencing at ten o’clock A. M., 
and continuing at two and seven o'clock P.M. 

The cause of Woman’s Rights has already 
won large sympathy and respect, and real 
success in many ways. But until the Suf- 
frage is secured, no right is secure. The 
work must therefore continue, with fresh 
resolves not to cease until the full right of 
citizenship is made secure for women by the 
possession of the ballot. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison, President, 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Com. 
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Sixth Congress of Women. 
1878. 

A Sixth Congress of Women will be held 
at Providence, R. 1, Oct. 9th, 10th and 
11th, in Low’s Opera House. 

Executive session at 10 A. M. 

Public sessions at 2 and 7 P. M. 

At Evening sessions an admittance fee of 
twenty-five cents will be charged. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the 
Congress will be provided for officers and 
speakers upon application to Miss Mary E. 
Eppy, 32 Bradford Street, Providence. 

Kate N. Doceert, President. 

Mary F. Eastman, Secretary. 

THE CALL. 

DEAR FRIENDs:—Five years ago, a num- 
ber of earnest women, taking heed of the 
interest which the humane and thoughtful 
of their sex were giving to the most vital 
social problems, and believing that such in- 
terest failed to result in the largest practical 
service, mainly through lack of conference 
and organization, issued a call for a Con- 
gress of Women, to assemble in New York. 

This brought together a dignified body of 
women, which organized under the name of 

“The Association for the Advancement of 
Women.” Annual public meetings have 
been held, successively, in New York City, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Cleveland, O. 

For the information of those who have 
recently become members of the Associa- 
tion, or who would gladly do so, if inform- 
ed of its purpose and work, it was voted, at 
the meeting of the Executive Board held 
at Washington, D. C., April, 1878, that a 
synopsis of subjects, hitherto treated at the 
several Congresses, be printed, together 
with a list of the present officers. These 
will be found on the accompanying sheet. 

To those who have been associated with 

the organization from the beginning, and 
who have been present at its meetings, I 





need not recal] those hours of mutual) coun- 
se], of valuable suggestion and of apprecia 
tive public recognition. Nor are we likely 
to forget the doubt and anxieties which 
have oppressed, nor the hopes and successes, 
—more than al], the devotion to human in 
terests, and the unselfishness and catholicity 
of spirit among our members,—which have 
stimulated to new efforts 

Suffice it that the steps which at first were 
timid, and which have never been over-bold, 
have gained steadily in confidence, and it is 
with hearts grateful at the measure of suc- 
cess which has been given us, and witha 
cheerful confidence in the future of our 
Association, that a cal] for a Sixth Congress 
is now issued. 

We cordially bid to it all who are in sym- 
pathy with the aims and work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

It isour desire to bring together, in friend- 
ly counsel, women of diverse experience, — 
the educator, —the philanthropist, — the 
home-keeper,—the scientist,—that, from the 
little candlé which each has lighted at the 
altar where her’daily service has been offer- 
ed, a flame may be kindled which shall send 
light into the dark corners, where, in spite 
of our boasted civilization,—sin, misery, 
and ignorance stil] lurk. In behalf of the 
Association. Yours truly, 

Many F. EasTMAn. 


SUBJECTS FOR 1878. 
EDUCATION. 
Papers are expected from 
Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
Mrs. Emity S. Forman, and others. 
SCIENCE. 
Papers are expected from 
Mrs. Mary TREAT, 
Mrs. Mania L. Owen, 
Mrs. MAXxweE.tu, and others. 


ART. 
Papers are expected from 


Mus. Kare N. Dooeert, 
Miss HELEN A. EAstTMAN, and others. 
JOURNALISM. 
Papers are expected from 
Mrs. E. K. Cuvurcui.u. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Papers are expected from 
Miss Appy W. May 
Mies JuLIETTE M. Corson, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
Mrs. E. 8. TuRNER, 
Mrs. A. L. Bristo1, 
Mrs. C. M. WiLzour, 
Mrs. 8. W. Devout, M. D., and others. 


OFFICERS FOR 1878. 

PRESIDENT. 

KATE NEWELL DOGGETT, Chicago, Ill. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Pror. Marta MitcHei, New York, 

Anpy W. May, Massachusettes. 

Evizapetn K, Cuurcniiy, Rhode Ieland. 

Sanau W. Devon, M. D,, Maine. 

ARMENIA Wuite, New Hampshire. 

ANTOINETTE B. BLackwELL, New Jersey. 

Ex1za Sproat TurRNER, Pennsylvania. 

Emma Lore Longe, Delaware. 

Saran J. A. Spencer, Dist. of Columbia. 

Marra N. McKay, Indiana. 

Marcaret A. Merker, Kentucky. 

JaNnE M. Geppes, Michigan. 

E.Len M. MitcHeE zt, Illinois. 

Emma C. Bascom, Wisconsin. 

Jutia M. Huntina, Iowa. 
SECRETARY. 

Marky F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mase. 
TREASURER. 

H. L. T. Woxcort, Boston. 
AUDITORS. 

Rome.ia L. Ciapp, New York. 

ExizasztTu C. DanrortH, Illinois. 
DIRECTORS. 

Ruts O. DeLamater, New York. 

Sopnia C. HoFrman, = 

Mary E. Bage, se 

A.ice C, FLETCHER, id 

Puape M. Kenpa.i, Massachusetts. 

Mary Sarrorp-Biake, M.D. * 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, = 

Lita B. Sayies, Connecticut. 

HENRIETTA W. Jonnson, Ne w Jersey. 

Rev. Puwse A. HANarorpD, ” 

Mary B. Wriarp, Ilinois. 

CAROLINE M. Brown, 

ANNIE HITcHCOCK, ‘eg 

Marearet V. Loneiey, Ohio. 

D. H. Beckwitu. a 

FINETTE S. SEELVE, “ 

Lavinia GOODELL, Wisconsin, 

Mary HENDERSON, Missouri. 

Repecca M. Hazarp, ” 

Racue. L. Bopiey, Pennsylvania. 

Lucinpa H. Stone, Michigan. 

Mary C. Peckuam, Minnesota. 

SyLv1a Gopparp, Kentucky. 

CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. California. 

JEANNE M. CARR, S 

Auipa C. Avery, M. D., Colorado. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Subjects and writers, Prof. Mitchell. 
Science, Rev. A. B. Blackwell. 

Art, Eliza S. Turner. 

Finance, Sarah J. A. Spencer. 

ndustrial Education, Alice C. Fletcher. 
Education, Mary F. Eastman. 

Reform and Statistics, Ellen M. Mitchell. 





USE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The Iowa Industrial Exhibition now in 
session at Des Moines has been utilized by 
the Woman Suffragists, who have a room on 
the third floor which is thus described in 
the Woman’s Hour: 

The third story, which is reached by two 
wide stairways, has first a large room 120x 
182 feet, designed to exhibit the finer qual- 
ities of goods. Art Hall, on this floor, is 
lighted by day by a dome 16x24 feet, and at 
night by over 100 gas jets suspended from 
its base. A magnificent show of pictures 
is here, and is the centre of great attraction. 
On each side isa large museum room. In 
one are the elegant and tastefully arranged 
specimens of ladies’ work, and in the other 
is the display of the curious, rare and won- 
derful. The home of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Society is on this floor. 
Our motto upon a lofty arch, ‘‘No taxation 
without Representation,” strikes the eye of 
the visitor as he turns towards Art Hal] and 
the Ladies’ Room. Side arches, decorated 
with evergreen, and the front displaying in 
rich festoons the national colors, show that 
the women of Iowa who ask for the ballot 
are loyal to its flag. But, while ‘‘our liber- 








ties we prize,” our rights we demand. 








Faces of noble men and women who have 
worked for this cause, look down from the 
wal) above 

A petition to the State Legislature, asking 
for Woman Suffrage lies on our table for 
signatures, and here copies of the Woman's 
four can be obtained. 

This is a capital idea. The army of peo- 
ple from all parts of the State who attend 
the exhibition, wil] see the mottoes, and be 
asked to sign the petition, and, perhaps for 
the first time, reminded that equal rights are 
not extended to women. 

Can Massachusetts Suffragists get a place 
in Mechanics’ Exhibition now in session in 
this city, if only to place our petitions 
there? L. & 


THE WUMAN’S HOUR. 


The Woman's Hour is the name of a very 
clever little sheet, which is published by the 
Polk County, lowa, Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, every week, during the Industral 
Exhibition. 

This active society did the same last year, 
making a most creditable and valuable con- 
tribution to Woman Suffrege literature. Its 
leading editorial] of the first number this 
year is as follows :— 

The Woman's Hour made its first appear- 
ance during the Iowa Industrial Exposition 
of 1877. It has since been issued in manu- 
script for the information and entertainment 
of the monthly meetings of the association 
under the auspices of which it again ap- 
pears. In renewing its publication and ad- 
dressing a larger audience, we are able to 
show a steady and marked receding of that 
mournful tide of prejudice against Wo- 
man’s equality which has beaten the dreary 
monotone of the ages. Many important 
gains have been made in educational mat- 
ters since last year. Among the more noted 
was the opening of the Boston Latin School 
for girls, which was largely due to the pres- 
ence of women on the School Board. 

The report of the committee of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin against 
the report of the visitors’ board in favor of 
abolishing the system of co-education, and 
ey with President Bascom in approval 
of the present arrangement. 

The increased demand for Harvard certifi- 
cates, which have been applied for this year 
by fifty women. 

The opening of Penn. University to wo- 
men. Also the flinging wide the doors of 
the University of London, and the rumor 
that Oxford will soon follow the noble ex- 
ample. Two new laws have been passed in 
California—one allowing women to practice 
law, and the other inflicting ignominious 
punishment for wife-beating. 

New Hampshire, one of the most conser- 
vative of the New England States, has just 
passed a law giving Suffrage to women in 
all questions concerning her schools. 

This is but a faint showing of the growth 
of more liberal sentiments. 

But we also must chronicle the fact, that 
after one hundred years of being taxed 
without representation, of being governed 
without our consent—after thousands of 
men and women have asked Congress and 
our State Legislatures to carry out the plan 
of Independence by allowing women the 
same privileges for which our forefathers 
fought and died—we have been refused. 

The women of this nation have just 
closed thirty years of resistance to a degra- 
dation which at first did not admit women 
to a single college. The wife had no legal 
existence—no right to the dollar she earned 
—no right to her child—no right to herself. 
In this warfare no blood has been shed— 
not a blow struck. Butby — appealin 
to the reason and consciences of men, an 
walking bravely into whatever fields capac- 
ity and duty pointed the way, our code of 
laws afflicting women has been greatly 
modified. 

We welcome this able co-adjutor, with its 
excellent and sensible columns, every one 
of which is a help towards the establish- 
ment of equal rights for women. L. 8. 








LETTER FROM MRS, LIVERMORE. 


In the paucity of information concern- 
ing the International Woman’s Rights Con- 
gress, an extract or two from late letters 
may not be unacceptable. Mrs. P. A. Tay- 
lor, of London, writes: 

Since you left London, Mrs. Venturi has 
visited Paris. (Mrs. Venturi is editor of 
The Shield, and the biographer of Mazzini.) 
She went as a delegate to the Woman’s 
Rights Congress. We voted her a delegate 
from the ‘‘Vigilance Association,” and she 
was also sent as the delegate of the ‘‘Ladies’ 
National Association” against the infamous 
Contagious Diseases Acts. She rendered 
very valuable aid to the Congress, for she 
speaks French fluently. Mrs. Venturi tells 
us that the Con was a very great suc- 
cess, and that this was universally conceded. 
All the Paris papers noticed the Congress 
favorably. Its success was mainly due to 
the foreign delegates, who brought more 
honor to the Woman’s cause than did the 
French delegates. Signorina Mazzini was 
regarded as the ablest s er of the occa- 
sion—indeed, she was called the Queen of 
the Congress. But Mrs. Venturi evidently 
stood in high estimation, as she was chosen 
President of the farewell banquet. 

An American lady long resident in Paris, 
not a Woman Suffragist, but interested in 
all worthy pursuits of her countrywomen, 
writes: 

I think the Woman’s Rights Congress held 
in July was regarded as a great success. 
Considering the location, the time, the 
weather, and the thousand outside attrac- 
tions, there was a large attendance at the 
sessions. I was more than pleased with the 
manner in which my countrywomen ac- 
quitted themselves. hey were not too rad- 
ical, occupied moral ground that was indis- 

utable, and read their very clever papers 
in very excellent French, to which it was a 
pleasure to listen. Mrs. Howe won the 
heart of everybody. She read her paper 





in a very solemn and impressive manner, 
and as there was an almost painful hush in 
the hall, she was heard distinctly every- 
where. I heard her, years since, at home, 
wLen she first occupied the platform, and I 
could not but notice how she has gained in 
expression, power and selfpoise since then. 

There was another Boston woman prom- 
inent in the Congress—Miss Louise Hotch- 
kiss, who has been in Paris perfecting 
herself in the French language, and study- 
ing French literature fora year or more. 
In almost perfect French, she read a paper 
on the education of women, treating the 
subject very broadly and very wisely. I 
need not tel] you that she spoke from the 
highest American stand-point. She too was 
heard with profound attention. I wonder 
how many French women could do equal 
credit to themselves and France, if called 
upon to advocate an unpopular reform in 
an American city, before an American 
audience. Veny few educated French men 
or women have any facility in the English 
language, or can read it without a dictionary, 
much less speak it. Even Victor Hugo, 
the idol of literary Paris, confesses his ig- 
norance of English, and is dependent on 
his son’s translation for an acquantance 
with Shakspeare.”’ 

I see that the JourNAL has copied from 
the Nineteenth Century the article of Mrs. 
A. Sutherland Orr, on ‘‘The Future of 
English Women.” Now it must find space 
in a future issue for the reply of Mrs. Edgar 
Fawcett to this article of Mrs. Orr. It is 
admirable, and takes up every point made 
by Mrs. Orr. Mrs. Fawcett’s article ap- 
peared in the August number of the Wine- 
teenth Century. 

In the North American Review for Sept.— 
Oct., our good friend, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
of Indiana, speaks a brave word for Wo- 
man Suffrage. He is one of the prominent 
politicians of the day who does not ‘‘forget 
to remember” this reform. He characteriz- 
es the Woman Suffrage reform, as one of the 
special reforms of the country, demanding 
immediate attention; he placed it in the 
category with the civil service reform, the 
financial problem, the labor refurm, and the 
great question of land monopoly. We shall 
hope to see in the next JouRNAL so much 
of Mr. Julian’s article relates as to Suf- 
frage. It appeeredon p. p. 255, 256, of the 
last North American Review. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass., Sept. 12, 1878. 


INTELLIGENT VOTERS. 


The Weymouth Gazette, under the ‘‘Brain- 
tree department,” reports the High School 
graduating exercises with praise for all; but 
adds :— 

Only think of it, Mr. Editor, twelve girls 
and only three boys graduated. We have 
nothing to say. The facts speak for them- 
selves. Only, when these proportions speak 
so loudly in all our educational reports, one 
is inclined to wonder whence comes this 
race of men, that are every day crowding 
into political life, or at least taking part in 
making our laws by their votes, and who 
are, by some mysterious process or other, 
rendered so much more capable of voting 
intelligently upon matters of government, 
of vital interest to both sexes and particu- 
larly to mothers, than women can ever ho 
to be. One is inclined to wonder how the 
mass of men become so much more intelli- 
gent than the masses of the other sex, when 
these schools always tell another story. 
However, this is only by the bye, we don’t 
want to vote just ye only we are inclined 
to laugh at some of the arguments put forth 
about women not voting intelligently. 

It is not the newspaper correspondent 
only, but the “girl graduates” themselves 
who raise this question. They naturally 
ask, when the boys go to vote, what is the 
reason the girls should not have political ex- 
pression, since all are equally bound to obey 
the laws, and have a common interest in hav- 
ing good ones? These girl graduates will 
help to settle the question. L. 8. 











ONEIDA COMMUNISM. 

On another page, we print a letter from 
Mr. William A. Hinds, editor of the Amer- 
ican Socialist, in reply to our criticism of 
what seems to us the essential despotism of 
communism, and also in reply to our cen- 
sure of what seems to us the ineffable ob- 
scenity of that system of ‘‘complex mar- 
riage” and so-called ‘‘stirpiculture,” which 
is the foundation of the social life of the 
Oneida Community. 

We find the reply of Mr. Hinds evasive 
and unsatisfactory. ‘‘If the question is to 
be settled by outside opinion,” he adduces 
the favorable impression said to have been 
made upon Col. T. W. Higginson during a 
visit of, we believe, only a single day. ‘If 
it is to be settled by the communists them- 
selves,” he appeals to the testimony of those 
who have taken part in “short-lived com- 
munities” like Brook Farm, Hopedale, and 
Northampton. Now Brook Farm was not 
a community at all, but a joint stock asso- 
ciation based upon a recognition of the sep- 
arate private property of every individual, 
each of whom was entitled to an equitable 
dividend for his capital, skill, and labor in- 
vested. Fourier has well said that commu- 
nism is “the grave of individual liberty,” 
Neither Hopedale nor Northampton recog- 
nized, in theory or in practice, the ‘‘com- 
plex marriage,” which Mr. Noyes, the found- 
er of the Oneida Community, has affirmed 
to be essential to permanent communal life. 
To class organizations so distinct in their 
character, with Oneida, is simply to confuse 
the issue. Noris Mr. Nordhoff’s prefer- 
ence for the average lot of a member of 








these heterogeneous ‘‘communities” over 
“the lives of the workingmen and their 
families in our great cities” any answer to 
the facts which the Oneida communists have 
affirmed concerning themselves. That they 
prefer to live under such conditions does 
not disprove their mental and moral subjec. 
tion. A drunkard who prefers to drink js 
an abject slave none the less. A woman 
and man who permit any human will but 
their own to decide when, where, and by 
whom the sacred ties of marriage and of 
offspring shall be assumed, are not free 
either in body or in soul. If submission js 
the result of religious fanaticism, as in the 
case of the polygamous wives of Utah, the 
slavery may bemore subtle, but it is no less 
real. 

This sacrifice of individual freedom js 
admitted and justified by the American So. 
cialist of June 27, in an editorial entitled 

“CHOOSE AND PAY.” 

While we advocate Communism for ql] 
the higher purposes of life, it is but fair to 
admit that isolation offers some privile 
peculiar to itself. It enables a man, for in- 
stance, to gratify his personal whims and 

references ina small way without inter- 

erence; it leaves him freedom of movement 
to the same extent that he is without the 
embarrassing ties of love. A bachelor in 
this sense is the most independent man. 
The married are less so, though it is com- 
monly supposed that they more than gain in 
happiness what they sacrifice of private in- 
dependence to the family relation; and the 
Communist is probably removed farther still 
Srom the irresponsible freedom that belongs to 
the isolated individual. That is to say, he 
surrenders, more than either of the parties re- 
Serred to, the privilege of personal choice and 
gratification, to the interest of the organization 
of which he is a member, and chooses to move 
only in concert with others. 

The italics are our own. 

If the individuals composing the Oneida 
community, from a sense of religious duty 
and material necessity, abstained for a time 
from having offspring, we recognize their 
personal right to do so, provided, mean- 
while, like the Shakers, they lived lives of 
celibacy. But the real or apparent necessity 
for such abstinence was certainly a grave 
objection to the communal life, and any 


such prohibition, if it existed, was a valid. 


ground for the withdrawal of persons who 
were competent to earn a support for a fam- 
ily of their own. 

If the body of men and women in the 
Oneida community do not discuss the pro- 
priety of forming sexual relations in given 
cases, and do not authoritatively sanction or 
forbid them, we are at a loss to see wherein 
“‘stirpiculture” can be said to exist. But 
if this authoritative supervision is exercised, 
it isa mere evasion to say that ‘‘no such 
discussions were ever held,” or that ‘‘men 
and women are not mated by vote.” Mr. 
Hinds concedes the substantial accuracy of 
our statement when he admits that the 
“community has its own way of treating 
such matters in its public meetings,” and that 
‘the aim is to avoid such combinations as 
seem likely to result in unhealthy offspring.” 

The question whether ‘‘the Oneida com- 
munists are men and women who are gov- 
erned by high moral and religious convic- 
tions” is not to be settled by certificates of 
character from Dr. Mears, or the N. Y. 
Independent, or the Springfield Republican, 
or anybody else, but by a full and frank 
explanation of the nature of their domestic 
lives. A tree is known by its fruits. What 
is this ‘‘complex marriage,” which takes 
the place of the ordinary life-long marriage 
relation of one man and one woman, and 
said to ‘‘subserve better than common 
society the highest principles of humanity 
and religion?” If Mr. Hinds will put its 
details into plain English, we shall be glad 
to lay them before our readers, and leave 
the latter to draw their own conclusions. 

Anything short of this is an evasion. In 
order to do the Oneida Community no in- 
justice, we will not attempt to give our 
own understanding of this system. But 
the public have right to this specific infor- 
mation. If the system is good, its publicity 
will be beneficial as an example; if it be 
bad, it will at least be beneficial as a war 
ing. In behalf of the intelligent women of 
America, we invite Mr. Hinds to give us full 
particulars. H. B. B. 


THE STATE CAMPAIGN. 


The Prohibitionists, this year, are first in 
the field. On Wednesday, Sept. 11, 376 del- 
egates, representing 124 towns and wards of 
cities, met in Worcester, and chose as their 
President, Hon. Robert C. Pitman, of New- 
ton, anda list of Vice Presidents which 
comprised several ladies. A platform was 
adopted, which contained the following res- 
olutions: 


Resolved, That, as intemperance is the enemy of 
the home. it deals its heaviest blows at the heart 0 

oman; that we, therefore, invite her earnest prayers 
and efficient work in behalf of our cause, and we 
look forward with eager nope for the day when wo 
shall be no longer the condition of Suffrage, and ~ 
man may be permitted to use the ballot, as she sure ¥ 
will, for her own protection and for the rotection 0 
society against the cruel wrongs of the liquor traflic. 

Resolved, That the true foundation of all just gov" 
ernment is to provide equal io for all - 
citizens, since edycation and intelligence are = 
surest safeguards against the encroachments of selfish- 
ness, 


No direct allusion to Woman Suffrage 45 
ar issue was made either by Judge Pitman 
or by any of the other speakers. Two wo- 
men, Mrs. Henry McCoy, of South Boston, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Ward, of Salem, were 
appointed members of the State Central 
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Committee. The State ticket was romina- 


ted, viz: 
Governor, Rev. A. A. Miner, Boston. 
oma Governor, George C. Ewing, Holycke. 

“ Secretary of State, D. B. Gurney, Abingten. 

“ Anditor, J. H. Orne, Marblehead. 

“ Treasurer, David N. Skillings, Winchester, 

‘ Attorney General, O. T. Gray, Hyde Park. 

This Convention, be it remembered, was 
composed of delegates chosen by all citizens 
who believe in Prohibition, irrespective of 
sex. In this respect it differs from all oth- 
ers, and has a strong claim upon the respect 
and sympathy of the friends of Woman Suf- 


frage. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JONATHAN G. DICKERSON, LL. D. 


The cause of Woman Suffrage in the 
State of Maine has lost one of its most 
earnest and efficient friends, by the death 
of Hon. Jonathan G. Dickerson, LL. D, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, at 
his residence in Belfast,Me., on the 1st inst., 
aged 65 years. 

Judge Dickerson was a native of Waldo 
County. He graduated at Colby University, 
and received the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from that institution. He was admitted to 
the bar in Waldo, and practiced in Belfast 
until 1862, when he was appointed Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court. He was 
reappointed in 1869. Judge Dickerson’s 
career on the bench has been honorable to 
himself and to the State. He was a sound 
jurist, and a patient and careful investigator. 
He was known as a genial and courteous 
gentleman of strict integrity and upright- 
ness in all his ways. 

When the Supreme Cout of Maine was 
called upon to decide upon the eligibility 
of women for the office of Justice of the 
Peace, Judge Dickerson wrote an able and 
conclusive minority report in favor of the 
Equal Rights of women. 

His wife, Mrs. Dickerson, is well known 
to our readers by her occasional letters. 
She will receive the earnest and heart-felt 
sympathy of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
in her sad bereavement. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


President Hayes made an admirable 
speech, at the Minnesota State Fair, St. 
Paul, last week. It is estimated that seven- 
ty-five thousand people were present. 


The Congressional Republican Commit- 
tee has decided to issue the President’s 
Minnesota speech in large quantities as a 
campaign document. 

At New Orleans, physicians look forward 
with apprehension to the fearful increase in 
mortality. There is no hope of an abate- 
ment this month. The speedy seizure of 
all unacclimated persons is the only pros- 
pect. 


The Economist and}Dry Goods Reporter of 
Saturday says: ‘‘There is no doubt but that 
the fall trade is growing continually more 
hopeful, moving forward with satisfactory 
results, and will culminate with a thorough 
revival of business throughout the whole 
country. 








There seems to be assurance that the pro- 
posed triangular line of steamers, from Bos- 
ton to the east coast of England, thence to 
the Mediterranean, returning to Boston 
with cargoes of fruit, will become a fixed 
fact with the opening of the coming fruit 
season. 


Captain Ericsson, the inventor of the 
Monitor, which revolutionized tne system 
of naval warfare almost as completely as 
gunpowder changed that of armies, has 
now built and launched a torpedo boat, 
against which he believes the stoutest iron- 
clads will be perfectly helpless. 


The farm of Stephen 8. and Abby K. Fos- 
terwas again in the market friday morn- 
ing, at the city collector’s office, for the non- 
payment of the taxes of 1876 and 1877, and 
accrued interest and costs. This sale was 
under the usual conditions, and the estate 
Was struck off to Leander Bigelow for 
$175. 

A Memphis woman who has for years 
kept a noted establishment of evil charac- 
ter has discharged all the female inmates of 
her house, and is taking yellow fever pa- 
tients in her elegantly furnished rooms. 
Being herself an expert in the management 
Of the disease, she is personally superintend 
ing the nursing of all the patients. 


_ A novel bet has been made at South Ab- 
‘ngton between a box manufacturer and a 
barber on the result of the next State elec. 
tion. If Butler becomes governor the bar- 
T isto have the privilege of shaving the 
Manufacturer’s head and face clean, but, 
In the other event, the latter is to have his 
barbering done for a year free of expense 
The greenback party have at least one 
virtue,—they wil! have plain speaking; a 
= must be for or against to get their votes. 
heir Boston organ, the Standard, will have 
Rothing of Gen. Banks, because he sits on 
the fence,—no one, it says, ‘‘has clearer or 
a determined ideas upon subjects which 
- one cares to discuss, or is more mysteri- 
uS on subjects which people care about.” 
a... house wherein George Eliot lives and 
be: © stands in one of the most secluded 
oks, of London. It is a plain, comforta- 








ble building, surrounded by a generous | human life can be attained only by the co- 


measure of soft turf and graceful trees. 
Awnings shade the windows, and a high wall 
about the lawn contributes to the almost 
rural retirement of the most distinguished 
of living women. 


In 1790, women were first recognized as 
school-teachers in Massachusetts, and it was 
considered a revolutionary innovation. 
Previous to 1812, women rarely if ever, at- 
tended literary or scientific lectures or ap- 
peared in public assembles, except of a 
religious character. In 1828 the Boston 
Lyceum was started, and after considerable 
discussion, women were allowed to attend. 


Those friends of Mrs. Caroline H. Dall 
who know of the death of her youngest 
grandchild from whooping cough, will be 
grieved to learn that another misfortune 
has overtaken the family. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Munro, had gone into the country in 
western New York on account of the con- 
tinued dangerous illness of the second child, 
Charles Dall Munro. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, the mother and both children were 
thrown off a bridge, down a bank fifteen 
feet deep, and, although the mother and 
oldest child were only slightly harmed, the 
second child was severely injured about the 
head, and now lies in a critical condition. 


MES. LIVERMORE AT MELROSE. 


Eight years ago, the Republican voters of 
Melrose honored themselves and their par- 
ty by electing Mrs. Mary A. Livermore as 
one of their delegates to the Republican 
State Convention. The Republican voters 
of West Brookfield at the same time chose 
Lucy Stone in asimilarcapacity. These la- 
dies, thus regularly commissioned, were ad- 
mitted to seats in the Convention, and,for the 
first time in the history of the Repnblican 
party, took part in its proceedings. 

The eight years which have elapsed since 
then, have not lessened but increased the re- 
gard and esteem of the community for Mrs. 
Livermore. On the occasion of her return 
from Europe, the men and women of her 
town, by a spontaneous movement, testified 
their affection and esteem by a reception, to 
which we alluded last week. The hall was 
crowded, and the proceedings were opened 
by electing the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
Chairman of the meeting. In taking the 
chair,Mr. Sewall spoke briefly as follows: 

HON. 8. E. SEWALL’S REMARKS. 


Mr. Sewall in opening the exercises said 
that the history of Mrs. Livermore’s public 
services, from the time of her connection 
with the Sanitary Commission to the pres- 
ent time, her work in behalf of every good 
cause, temperance, philanthropy, morals, 
and the elevation of hersex, was well known 
to them all. She had particularly endeared 
herself to the people of Melrose, by serving 
them in every way that a good citizen 
could, and by showering upon them the gifts 
of her wisdom and eloquence. It was im- 
pore to measure the effect which a mind 
ike hers is having upon the community 
around her, which shares its blessings. Yet 
that her fellow citizens appreciate her char- 
acter and its beneficent influences, was 
shown by their spontaneous movement, to 
give her a suitable greeting on her return 
home from foreign travel. Such receptions 
were common in private circles; and not 
unfrequently tendered by municipal author- 
ities to men of high official rank and to men 
of note, such as great orators, statesmen, 
and generals, even, when not in office. 
Queens, too, were often honored in the 
same way. But it had never before hap- 
pened, so far as he knew, that a private 
woman, who had no title to distinction ex- 
cept her own merits, had received such a wei- 
come from city ortown. [Applause.] The 
people of Melrose, therefore, in paying a 
fitting tribute of respect and affection to 
their fellow-citizen were setting an example 
to the world that would mark an era in the 
progress of civilization. For this tribute 
recognized distinctly the equality of the 
sexes, and declared that whenever a woman 
in private life, by her good works and 
words, became a public benefactor, she was 
entitled to receive the same public honors 
which heretofore had been bestowed on 
men alone. pane mega! Many among 
them, doubtless, did not sympathize with 
Mrs. Livermore’s efforts in behalf of Wo- 
man Suffrage, but he did not believe there 
Was one person present, who, if the town 
could grant it, would refuse her the right 
to vote at all elections, and have all the 
privileges of male citizens, as a fitting con- 
summation and conclusion to these cere- 
monies. [Renewed applause. ] 

Mr. Sewall closed by presenting Mrs. 
Livermore, who rose and bowed to the au- 
dience, receiving another grand ovation. 


ADDRESS OF HON. D. W. GOOCH. 


Hon. D. W. Gooch then delivered a for- 
mal address of welcome, in the following 
well-chosen words: 


Mrs. Livermore,—Permit me, in behalf of 
your townspeople, whom you see assembled 
about you, to express to you and your hon- 
ored husband our great gratification at your 
safe return to your home. 

_ We have Teceived gladly, from time to 
time, the tidings that came to us from you 
during your absence, and we feel proud to 
know that the great and good men and wo- 
men of other lands have been no less ready 
than those of your own to recognize your 
eminent abilities and the importance of the 
objects to which you are devoting the no- 
blest energies of your life. We were not 
surprised to learn the interest with which 
the people of England listened, as you de- 
scribed to them the leading characteristics 
of American society, the progress of liberal 
ideas in this country during the last third of 
a century, and as you demonstrated to them 
that the highest and noblest condition of 








| operation of Man and Woman for their ac- 


complishment; nor that they desire that you 
should remain longer, or return, and s 

to them farther of many things in your own 
country, of which they are either not in- 
formed or are misinformed, through repre- 
sentations so often partisan or prejudiced. 

Iam glad to know that the services of 
our distinguished citizens, who have shown 
at home the ability and disposition to speak 
intelligently and impartially of our men and 
affairs, are being sought in other countries, 
where their words will benefit both those 
to whom they speak and those of whom 
they speak. We, too, will welcome and 
listen gladly to the representative men and 
women of other countries, who may come 
to speak to us of the important events now 
occurring in their homes, and of those who 
are taking prominent parts in their public 
affairs. The time has come when we should 
know, not merely what has been done in 
other countries, but what is now being done, 
and also the men and women who are giving 
direction to affairs in which the world has 
acommon interest. And much as we love 
to see you at your home, and as you come 
and go in the performance of the arduous 
duties which your countrymen require of 
you, we can hardly object if you shall, by 
and by, accept for a time, the invitations 
so strongly pressed upon you, to return and 
speak more fully to our English brothers 
and sisters, of the men and women, the in- 
stitutions, the resources, and the develop- 
ments of our country. 

But I beg that you will not for a moment 
suppose we fail to appreciate the sacrifice 
which you must make to do so. We know 
too well the love you bear to your home, 
and the fondness with which you ever re- 
turn to it, to suppose that any protracted 
absence would nut be a great sacrifice; and 
we also know that however far you may be 
called away, or however prolonged may be 
your absence, you will return to the spot 
you have chosen with us, for your perma- 
nent home, as to the place dearest to you 
on earth. 

During the years you have made your 
home with us, we have not failed to note 
the deep interest taken by you in all that 
pertains to the welfare of our community, 
and the ready hand and word you have here 
given to every good work; andI am spe- 
cially charged on this occasion to tender to 
yon the hearty thanks of pe townspeople 

or many services and kind acts which they 
will ever hold in grateful remembrance. 

The world knows the manner in which 
ou have ogee oe your duties to the pub- 
ic, and the ability and the fidelity with 
which you have advocated and illustrated 
the principles and the rules of action, which 
you deem essential to the best condition 
and the highest development of our race. 
We, your relatives, friends, neighbors, 
townsmen, know the manner in which you 
have performed your other less conspicuous, 
but not less important duties, and these 
glistening eyes and upturned faces bear tes- 
timony to ry fidelity in all the relations 
of life, and also to the great love borne to 
you by those who come directly within 
your social influence. 

But it is not necessary that I speak far- 
ther, to give expression to the gladness of 

our townsmen at your return; they are 
in person to make it manifest. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S RESPONSE. 


Mrs. Livermore rose to respond, and was 
again applauded to the echo, and as soon 
as the enthusiasm had subsided, spoke in 
her most eloquent vein, recounting a few of 
her impressions of European life. Follow- 
ing is a full report of her address: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Dear Friends and Townspeople,—‘‘He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him 
not,” are the saddest words in all literature. 
I have never realised fully until to-night 
how sad they are, nor whet sorrow and 
what isolation must have been experienced 
by our Saviour, the divine author of Chris- 
tianity, who went ‘unto His own and was 
not received by them. The kindness of 
your reception, and the cordiality with 
which you welcome my dear husband and 
myself back to our home, have borne in 
upon me to-night a sense of the pathos of 
those words, and have given to me a vivid 
conception, so that I fedl a great pity, such 
as I never felt before to-night, for Him who 
was not received by His own people. I 
will not pretend to disguise the fact,—it 
would be mere affectation were I to say 
other than that 1 am profoundly affected by 
your welcome, that I am exceedingly proud 
that you are glad to have me home again. 
It gives me great pleasure that you identify 
me, and identify also my good husband, as 
one among yourselves, as sympathizing 
with you in the aims and interests and com- 
mon affairs of the town. You do right. 
During the ten years that I have lived here 

have become deeply attached to the town, 
and I can think of no other place under the 
blue canopy of heaven where I desire to 
pass the rest of my declining years than in 
this beautiful town of Mtetrose. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We all covet recognition, friendship, 
sympathy, appreciation. It makes this 
hard life easier, with -its carping cares 
and weary work and disappointments, if 
we are met with the hand of friendship, 
if we are met with sympathy and with words 
of recognition. As soldiers on the march 
again and again beguile the weariness of 
the way by good comradeship, by helping 
each other bear the heavy burden and heat 
of the day, and by words of ug 
when a brave deed is done, so may we all, 
soldiers on the great battle-field of life, make 
life easier when we give to each other the 
hand of aelp, and the good kindly word of 
sympathy. n Verona, Italy, in the Campo 
Santo, one of the great cemeteries of Europe, 
I saw upon a great monument erected over 
the grave of a Russian prince an_inscrip- 
tion, which, translated, meant, ‘‘He loved 
not to be known.” I stcod for a moment 
wondering what could have been the experi- 
ence of that dead man, that he was hardened 
into such indifference to the recognition of 
his own race. I wondered what misery 
had eaten out the love of his fellows, so 
that he was glad not to be known of them, 


and that has come back to me to-night as I 
look into your pleasant faces and see peo- 
le among whom I have lived so pleasant! 
y for the last decade. Since I last saw you, 
and it is nearly eight months since I left 
Melrose, for I only returned from my trip 
to the West to take the steamer for Europe 
ee cumaeny. I have realized the dream of my 
ife. 

The long dream in which my husband 
and myself had been indulging for nearly 
a quarter of a century, hardly expecting it 
to be realized, has been fulfilled, and what 
hardly ever happens to people of our age, 
our most extravagant dreams have been 
converted into verities. Never, as long as 
I have memory, can I forget the delightful 
four months I passed among the wonders 
beyond the seas. 

back to the days when I was a 
school girl, smal], and like those who have 
entertained us here to-night, and sat in the 
school house in Boston and took my first 
lesson in geography. from Mrs. Deacon 
Woodman, now of Everett, but then, as 
some one here will remember, known as 
Miss Sarah Hawkins, the patient and enthu- 
sias'ic teacher: and as she gave new life to 
the text-books, and pictured in glowing 
colors the treasures beyond the seas, again 
and again asa child I whispered to myself, 
‘I will see all that myself.” I have seen 
it. The t dread of the ocean has faded 
away, it is no more to me a terror; and as 
all things which have a vague and indefinite 
terror are divested of everything in the na- 
ture of fright when you look at them, I came 
to look with something like awe, and won- 
der, as its endlessness, and boundlessness 
and sublimity came to me. It is, as Byron 
says, ‘the emblem of eternity,” the great 
mirror where the <“y | ome Himself. 
We travelled in Italy, the fair land of paint- 
ing and statuary, washed by the blue wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean; over it hangs the 
kindliest and heavenliest of skies; above it 
lie, in picturesque billows, the snowy sum- 
mits of the uthern Alps. We have 
walked through Rome, the Eternal City of 
the world, the Niobe of nations sitting in 
splendid ruins among her seven hills, and 
yet seeming more grand than the most geor- 

eous city of modern days. We have stood 
in the great Coliseum, and remembered that 
here they flung Christians to the wild beasts, 
that a hundred thousand brutal Roman 
spectators might be delighted. We have 
stood in the Forum, and remembered how 
Cicero spoke in eloquent phrasesthere. We 
have gone along the Appian Way, and re- 
membered how Paul came along there to be 
tried in Rome for the last time. We have 
stood in the great Christian Pantheon of 
Saint Peter’s, whose vast-reaching expanse 
before you, as you walk over its variegated 
marble floor, opens up in magnificent per- 
spective. You gaze up into its goiden vaults 
above, so tall that you might pile Capitol 
on Capitol, and yet the second summit shall 
not reach the summit of this second vault. 
Then there are the golden pilasters, and the 
intermediate arches, peopled with wonder- 
ful statuary. .We have gone down, too, to 
Pompeii, the marble city that for eighteen 
centuries was buried under the ashes of a 
volcano, and we have walked down its de- 
serted streets, and gone into its tenantless 
houses, We have watched the throbbin 
of the fiery heart of Vesuvius, as depicted 
in the midnight sky. 

We have floated in gondolas over the wa- 
ters of the Adriatic, on the shores of Venice, 
wonderful in the dim whiteness of its archi- 
tectural marble We have walked about 
that georgeous Cathedral at Milan, that 
flower-garden in marble, unlike anything 
that the world has ever known or seen, de- 
fying description, outside whose pinnacles 
there live three thousand full life-sized stat- 
ues, while fifteen thousand of smaller size 
occupy less conspicuous stations. Over 
bridges made by Napoleon, over the Simp- 
lon mountain, built seventy-five years ago, 
we toiled through twenty long hours on the 
lumbering diligence, and came at last to the 
point where Mont Blanc, the great monach 
of the Alps, towered above us. Night after 
night we rose to see how ‘‘troop after troop, 
the stars wheeled along, and gave it wel- 
come.” And then we climbed the other 
mountain that we might see it arrayed in 
its spotless robe of dazzling white from 
base tosummit. We walked over the gla- 
ciers, those motionless torrents, that were 
stiffened by the fiat of the Almighty and came 
to rest, and yet are not at rest, since they are 
drifting slowly and surely down into the 
valleys, where you see the outcome in the 
glassy river, and after you have seen it 
once you know that river forever, for no 
other is like it. We have travelled through 
the glorious country of Switzerland, sur- 
rounded by mountains, clad with verdure 
to the very tops, until the snow-line begins; 
and we wondered and wondered which 
were the most beautiful, these or the tops 
of our own Andes, so dry that no clouds veil 
the summits, and never are you called on 
to delay a tour to the top for fear you shall 
not have a full view,—for there is not a day 
when you cannot see from the summit for 
full 200 miles away. But it is not possible 
to see that distance atall from the tops of 
the Alps,and only now and again, because of 
the drifting snow and the dazing mist, are 
you able to catch a glimpse of the full glo- 

of those mountains, e have travelled 

rough the Black Forest, where there are 
wonderful glens and valleys, and deep gor- 
ges, where thereare lakes on the summits 
of mountains, and waterfalls that come 
down with a magical picturesqueness, so 
delicate and fine is their spray. We have 
steamed down the historic Rhine, not 
more beautiful than our own Hudson, only 
that the water runs between castellated 
mountains, rich in historic associations, and 
all alive with legend stories. We vis- 
ited Holland, that wonderful country where 
the people keep up an eternal warfare with 
the ocean, not like Mrs. Partington under- 
taking to sweep out the ocean, but like the 
wise peers they are, steadily backing it 
with dyke after dyke, and with every other 
device they can bring to bear, in order to hold 
the country they have so hardly won. We 
came to Antwerp, that marvellous city of Bel- 
gium where the cathedral has so wonderful 
and delicate aspire that Napoleon said it was 
like Mechlin lace, and Charles V. said it 





should be put into a glass ;case and be pre- 


served ; and there we sat and listened to the 
chimes of those ninety-nine bells, the small- 
est but fifteen inches in circumference, and 
the largest a giant weighing sixteen thou 
sand pounds, and requiring the strength of 
sixteen men to ring. rv ® and again, as 
the t boom of the big bell died out, you 
could hear the fine tinklings of the smaller 
bells, like the most exquisite music of a mu- 
sic box. We were privileged to be there 
on one of the great popular festivals, and 
were able to see how set are the hearts of 
the people on Liberty, for there had been 
a victory of the Liberals there who were 
struggling to preserve the rights of the peo- 
ple against the Catholic Church. So great 
a victory had they won that they appointed 
a day for the celebration, and gave them- 
selves up to an intoxication of joy; not one 
hundred Fourths of July could condense 
such enthusiasm, such delirium of bliss, as 
that dhe celebration of the people of Ant 
werp, who know how to be om y and how 
to be glad, without allowing their delight to 
run into intoxication, or to drop down into 
rowdyism and brutality. 

Then we saw Paris, the bewildering city 
of the world; Paris, the clean city of the 
world, swept and washed every night until 
it is as clean as the house floor, where no 
street is allowed to terminate in an angle, 
and where the windows in the house must 
give everybody a prospect, where even vice 
s softened, and you are made to wonder 
whether it really is the hideous monster, 
the degraded thing that you are looking 
upon; where, as some one has said, you can 
break nothing that cannot be mended, and 
cannot have an earthly wish that cannot be 
gratified. Standing in this bewi:dering glit- 
ter and its glory of light, its easy, happy, 
careless sort of life makes you forget the 
dark passages in the history of its past, the 
horrible Reign of Terror, of which you are 
reminded to. day when you go to Paris, be- 
cause there stands the great basilica where 
formerly the guillotine stood, where Marie 
Antoinette gave up her life, and Madame 
Roland apostrophized Liberty in tones that 
have rung down the ages. “‘O, Liberty! 
what crimes are perpetrated in thy name!” 
You go to the Column of July, and there 
you are reminded of the horrible Bastile, 
which the people tore down in a spasm of 
righteous indignation. You go to the pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, and itis laying in ruins. 
You go to the Hotel Vendome, and it isa 
mass of rubbish. And then you remember, 
after the Franco-Prussian war was over, 
that madness came up which we call Com. 
munism, as if the people were determined 
to blot out the any without any definite 
aim whatever, and how they ran hither and 
thither, and set fire to the choicest monu- 
ments of the city; and so, despite the glitter 
and the glare and the wonderful light, 
which, after all, is but a circus light, we 
came to feel that it was vy! safe to lift 
up the cover of anything, for fear of what 
we might find there. Asa friend said to us, 
“I go to bed night after night, feeling that 
there is no knowing what deviltry these 
Parisians may get up before the morning, 
they are so mercurial, so led by impulse, so 
entirely at the mercy of every emotion.” 

Notwithstanding the continent of Europe 
is historic, every foot of it, notwithstanding 
it is the home of art, the home of song, there 
was not one place that I looked at in which I 
desired to live. I said to myself, ‘‘The 
dreariest spot in Massachusetts would be 
dearer to me than any place in Europe.” 

All Europe is like a slumbering volcano, 
perturbations tr Se and when you 
ask why the great Exposition is not visited 
by the great pageants of emperors and kings 
as formerly, you are answered that every 
king and emperor and potentate feels that 
he has business at home to attend to. You 
go through Germany, and you are told how 
Socialism has honeycombed all German life, 
that it has eaten into the army, that if there 
should bea rising, the army could not be 
depended upon to put itdown. If you go 
to Italy, you see that the Catholic Church 
never forgets that once it was a great tem- 
poral power, and that though Italy is united, 
it hopes at a not far distant date to rule 
again as in the old days. You go through 

rance and hear of hundreds of persons 
imprisoned for a disrespectfully of 
the rulers of the Republic, and in Germany 
they are in prison because they have spoken 
disrespectfully of Kaiser William. So we 
were not sorry to leave the continent, and 
get over again to London, the great city of 
the world. There we were among our own 
people, and our own language sounded in 
our ears like delicious music. 

In conclusion Mrs. Livermore then graph- 
ically described her visits to points of inter- 
est in England, among them Chester Abbey, 
where she saw the tattered battle flag carried 
up Bunker Hill, on the 17th of June, 1775; 

so the Lake Country, where she visited 
the home of Harriet Martineau; also the old 
town of Melrose, in Scotland. She drew a 
graphic picture of the fearful intemperance 
of the people in the lower quarters of Lon- 
don, Guawe, and Dublin, and concluded 
with a touching description of the scene on 
the landing of the Bothnia’s passengers at 
New York, where husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers and sisters were eagerly looking from 
the wharf and from the vessel’s deck, for 
dear ones expected to arrive and expected to 
be in i to receive them. So, said the 
speaker, shall it be as we pass over the river 
of death, and draw nearer to the eternal 
home of thesoul. They are out looking for 
us, they shall welcome us, they shall call us 
by name, they shall give us the call of joyful 
recognition, for, 

Byers is not 8o gett te me, 

As that dyad for which, at times, 
Our hearts do inly burn. 

And not so sure was I, that whom 
The Atlantic’s waves divide, 

Would meet n some happy day, 
And linger side by side 

As that the day wi eurely come, 
When we, and all we love, 

Shall meet again, and clasp and kiss, 
In that dear home above. ‘nee 

The audience then rose and sang y 
Sweet Home,” and Miss Carrie Bodge sang 

another solo, with a chorus by the y — 4 
dies. A general reception followed, the 
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THE:FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN.— - 


BY MES. A. ORR 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 


When ‘new opinions first come into colli- 
sion with an established creed, the most ef. 
fective reasoning will generally proceed 
from the aggressive side. The orthodox 
yarty are slow to perceive that there is room 
~ argument, and when they do perceive it, 
their own best arguments are not immediate- 
ly at their command. Most persons have 
realized the fact that their strongest and | 
also most justifiable impressions are those 
for which, if wey 4 are called upon to ex 
plain them, the least adequate reasons first | 
present themselves to their minds; and this | 
tendency can be none the weaker when, as 
in the case of the natural subordination of 
women, there is vot a merely personal fee)- 
ing to defend, but an idea which ha# sub- 
sisted so universally, and s0 long, as appar- 
ently to need no defending. It is a serious 
drawback to the equitable settling of the 
question that a close, oom su rficial, 
logic has been enlisted on the side of the 
emancipation movement, whilst the opposi- 
tion it encounters represents chiefly those 
instinctive sentiments which may be com 
bated under the name of prejudice; and 
which resemble prejudice in so far that they 
have only a limited force of reasoning at 
their command, but in so little that they ac- 
cept a rational defeat. Their strength has 
become their weakness; and though they 
still hold their own in our legislature, we 
can scarcely doubt the issue of a contest in 
which the militant energy of a young con- 
viction is thus brought to bear on the rusty 
weapons and disused fortifications of a 
world old belief. This difficulty of re-es- 
tablishing a proposition, which to most 
minds bas become almost self-evident, is 
complicated by the practical form which 
the ‘‘Woman” question has assumed, and 
which has caused its larger issue to be ob- 
scured by the more immediate interests, 
corporative or professional, that it was cal- 
culated to affect. It would be presumption 
to say that these larger considerations were 
in no sense present to the intelligence of 
those who have publicly disputed the claims 
made in behalf of women, or that their 
words have not more or less directly sug- 
gested them; indeed, as far as Parliamen- 
tary discussion goes, the advocates of the 
movemeént are, for the time, being overcome; 
but it is not in Parliament that its most et- 
fective strength has been displayed, and the 
fact remains that scarcely any argument has 
been brought aguinst it, either in the House 
or elsewhere, which could not be refuted or 
set aside. The real strength of the Conser- 
vative poy lies below and beyond the act- 
ual ground of controversy; and they can 
only reach the one by surrendering the other. 
They cannot disprove the capacity of wo- 
men to do the various things they feel im- 

lied to do, or which individual women 

ave already done, nor their power to do 
them in such a spirit as will protect social 








decencies from being infringed; but they 
can prove that doing such things must ex- 
ercise a reactive influence on the nature of 
those whd do them; that definite evils must 
attend on this reaction; and that, in short, 
the movement is dangerous, not through its 
chance of failure, but through the very 
probability of its success. 

The ultimate effect on women themselves 
of the new functions which are at present 
claimed for them is, to my mind, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the case, and that, 
nevertheless, which appearsto be most per- 
sistently overlooked. (We often hear, it is 
true, that a woman is unsexed by some par- 
ticular course of action; but this only 
means that there are actions, which, like 


general womaghood. he assertion takes 
no accourt of a possible organic change to 
be effected by certain modes of action in 
that very womanhood.) The arguments of 
the friends, the opponents, and many im- 
partial spectators of the movement, are all 
equally weakened by its omission; all equal- 
ly vitiated by the apparent belief that an 
experimental change in the life of the fe- 
male sex will be a test of its possibilities of 
which the results may be registered now 
and for all time, rather than the initiation 
of a new order of things of which the con- 
sequences may prove beyond calculation or 
beyond control—the belief, in short, that 
the most plastic and sensitive of existing 
organisms is an oe of fixed quanti- 
ties that will stand still to be experimented 
upon. The cry is successively: We are 
round pegs, therefore those are the holes in 
which we are intended to stand; you are 
round pegs, therefore those are not the holes 
in which you are intended to stand; and, 
they being round pegs, let them try for 
themselves whether those are the holes in 
which they are best fitted to stand. It ap- 
parently occurs to no one that human pegs, 
whether round or square, have a ten ency 
to fit themselves to any hole which they may 
attempt to stand in, and that the very at- 
tempt to stand firm in a square hole, or to 
force oneself into a round one, is a first 
step toward this adaptation. No one seems 
to acknowledge, and the great apostle of the 
movement did so least of all, that women 
are round pegs because they have had 
round holes to grow in, and will not con- 
tinue to be round if they are transplanted 
into square ones—at least, no one acknowl- 
edges that if the training to which women 
have been subjected has prevented their be- 
coming what they are not, we are also main- 
ly indebted to it for their being what they 
are, and that its continuance is essential to 
their remaining so. On the one hand, it is 
declared that every department of human 
action would be benefited by the introduc- 
tion into it of Woman’s peculiar character- 
istics, her intuitive judgment, her mental 
versatility, her ier sympathies, her 
greater unselfishness; on the other, that se- 
rious public work is incompatible with her 
hastiness, her want of concentration, her 
emotionality, and her Quixotism. No one 
considers what must become of her intui- 
tions when she has learned to analyze rather 
than trust them; of her versatility, when 
her mind has been surrendered to some one 
absorbing subject instead of to half a dozen, 


pathy, when she has been taught by the 
larger contact with life that half its miseries 
are caused by neglect of duty or violation 
of jaw, and that to relieve misfortune is too 
often to reward wrong-doing; of her un- 
selfishness, when, instead of living through 
and for others, she has descen into the 
arena of life, and must fight its battle for 
herself. It is uselessto say, as is so often 
said, that these qualities will be preserved 
because they are especially needed, and will 
therefore be especially exercised. No such 
selection is possible. A man and a woman 
may agree to make pins together, the one 
systematically —— the ies, and the 
other flattening the heads; but no mental 
work exists which the two sexes can 80 di- 
vide that all the sympathetic elements 
shal] be supplied by one and ai) the rational 
elements by the other. The two modes of 
action must combine in order to co-operate ; 
and neither, least of all the female, can re- 
main unmodified by the combination 

It follows from this very adaptability of 
the female nature, that the admission of 
women under certain conditions and restric- 
tions, to educational, professional, and, as 
far as it is now contemplated, to political 
activity, need cause no direct or actual dis- 
turbance of the social body, but that it must 
effect a gradual! transformation of individual 
and social life. The movement does not 
tend to revolutionize society, but to decom- 
pose it. It isnota firebrand cast upon its 
surface, but a ferment introduced at its 
base. In what way the leaven will work 
may be exemplified by the experiences of 
three women, whom, without any straining 
of existing possibilities, we may imagine 
to be living thirty, forty, or fifty years hence, 
and whose actual and relative positions will 
show how irrelevant to the nature of the 
proposed change are the immediate tests of 
good and evil, of failure and success, by 
which it is sought to measure it. These 
three women will be sisters, educated alike 
under the progressive conception of female 
capacities and female rights, without expec- 
tations, or with very slight ones, but all 
qualified to exercise some profession. One 
of these may love and marry, and be fairly 
prosperous in her marriage. She will have 
a kind, if not always devoted, husband; 
averagely good and healthy children; an 
average proportion of domestic pains and 

leasures, disappointments and success—a 
fife, in short, which willstand for happiness 
in the gradual self-effacement which will 
prevent her ever entirely realizing whether 
or not itisso. She will never wish to die. 
She may sometimes feel the kind of weari- 
ness which only death cures. 

Of the two who will not marry, one, being 
devoid of sentiment, will pass through life 
without experiencing an attachment or in- 
spiring one. The other will inspire an at- 
tachment, and will return it, but in sucha 
manner as to leave her professional interests 
and her social liberties untoched. She will be 
a wife just so far as is consistent with remain- 
ing free. Her conduct will create no scan- 
tal, because the increasing equality of the 
sexes will naturally, if not logically, have 
modified the prevailing view of the morali- 
ties of female life. The position will be ac- 
cepted by a large section of society, and she 
will proceed with just so much caution that 
the more orthodox members of her acquain- 
tance will either be ignorant of its facts, 
or their eyes not forcibly opened if they 
determine not to see. She will love rather 
less than she is loved, because her lover 
will be a normal man, and she only a mod- 
ified woman, whilst the circumstances of 
their relation will be such as to stimulate 
his constancy and to remove all sense 
of anxiety from hers. Both these wo- 
men will have professional success, so- 
cial prestige, the mental and bodily health 
which proceeds from the unshackled exer- 
cise of national powers. They will at no 
time envy the lot of their more feminine 
sisters; they will very often see cause to 

ity it. Their lives will be no more want- 
ing in mn | than enjoyment. Their in- 
tercourse with women will be naturally free 
from littleness; their manner toward men 
from all ungraceful extremes of reserve or 
freedom. hey will have done some good 
in the world; they will not consciously or 
intentionally have done any great harm. 
Their eccentricities will simply have been 
the manifestation of a new order of things. 

No one can deny that the elements of 
this new order are already present among 
us. No one can deny that as the self-sus- 
taining single woman is an existing fact, 
the self-sustaining free woman is the natu- 
ral outcome of an existing tendency—a wo- 
man whose conduct may or may not be im- 
moral in the accepted meaning of the word, 
but who will be so far below the tenderness 
as above the weakness imputed to her sex, 
that the will refuse to render, whilst she will 
often abstain from claiming, any sacrifice in 
the name of love. No onecan truly affirm 
that such a character, and the life which 
corresponds to it, will not in its own way 
be good. But it will scarcely be consider- 
ed so by those who demand new spheres 
for female activity in order that the tradi- 
tional female virtues may have a larger field 
of expansion. 

Assertions like these have been disputed 
on two grounds: that for the majority of wo- 
men the married life with all its drawbacks 
is the happiest, and that therefore the in- 
clinations and the efforts of the majority 
will always tend toward it; that woman’s 
plasticity, however great, must be limited by 
the conditions of her sex, and remain sub- 
servient to them, so that Nature or Provi- 
dence itself forbids the appearance of that 
hybrid form of humanity into which the 
original woman may seem in danger of 
being transformed. The first of these ar- 
guments would be unanswerable ina social 
system slightly different from, we might 
say more natural than, our own. The sec- 
ond must discard all registered experience 
in order to be proved so. Women of mas- 
culine temperament occur even now; they 

have probably occurred from time to time 
since human life began; and though we 
should require a Darwinian command of 
time, with a more than Darwinian assump- 
tion of the instability of natural types, to pre- 
dict that Woman in the narrow, perhaps we 
should rather say the broad sense of the word, 
will ever cease to exist, we need only the 





none of which could absorb it; of her sym- 


facts of adaptation going on daily and hour- 





ly before our eyes, and without which no 
habit could be formed, no faculty strength- 
ened or acquired, no difficulty overcome, 
neither growth nor life possible, to compel 
us to admit that a race of women, brought 
up during successive generations under a 
rule of life departing more and more from 
its original form, must itself depart more 
and more from its original type, and be- 
comes Jess and less likely to revert to it. 
We must remember that an altered rule 
of life means also an altered ideal, and that 
existing ideals are more or less distinctly 
present in every influence to which the 
growing mind, whether male or female, is 
subjected. From theircradle onwards, boy 
and girl unquestioningly, if not always 
willingly, accept a different standard of 
character, of manner, and of appearance, 
and they accept it not only because it is 
impressed upon them in words, but be- 
cause they see it embodied in the grown- 
up world which surrounds them. They 
see that women are tender, whilst men are 
physically strong; that women’s work is 
connected with home, that men’s work is 
distinct from it; that women are skilful in 
one class of occupation, and men are profi- 
cient in another; that the greatest pride of 
either Man or Woman is entirely to look a 
man or to look a woman. But no such 
sense of difference can prevail when the 
family doctor or the family lawyer is indif- 
ferently a man ora woman; when excepting 
the fact that women are never soldiers, and 
men not often milliners, there is no recog- 
nized line of demarcation between the pos- 
sible pursuits of men and of women; and 
when the personal elegance and social graces 
of a still feminine mother are to her child- 
ren’s understanding no more typical of her 
sex than the austere dress and business-like 
demeanour of the other and perhaps more 
respected , members of it which belon 
equally to their little sphere. No sense o 
difference can prevail when the nursery, in 
which both children have felt alike,is ex- 
changed for theschool-room in which they 
will learn to think alike, and in which they 
will be qualified for the same university 
course, and look forward to competing for 
the same literary or professional rewards. 
The boy in petticoats will no longer think 
of his girl playmate as the pany help- 
less creature whom it will always be his du- 
ty to protect, and the boy in jackets will no 
longer recognize a mysterious strength as 
residing in that girl’s weakness, and in 
which in his turn he may seek protection. 
The ideas, true or false, natural or conven- 
tional, which cluster round the. feelings 
of Woman’s distinctive existence, and ina 
great measure sustain it, will pass away; and 
she will be different, not only because cir- 
cumstances will directly tend to change 
her, but because she will lose in equal pro- 
pessen the secondary consciousness of her 
ormer being as reflected in the minds of 
men. How far the change, within certain 
limits, might be beneficent, rendering Wo- 
man more ‘‘digne” and Man less overbear- 
ing, substituing facts for illusions ir the 
minds of both, and in the conduct of men 
towards women, a more consistent justice 
for the fitful generosity which so often 
usurps its place, has no bearing on the pres- 
ent question. 

It is probably true that if women, as they 
are at present constituted, could follow 
their inclinations, by far the greatest num- 
ber would marry; and in that case the open- 
ing of new careers for those who might not 
marry, and the raising of the standard of 
education equally for those who did, would 
involve no radical change in the nature and 
position of the sex. But we know that very 
many of our countrywomen have not the 
opportunity of marrying, or at least of mak- 
ing a suitable marriage, and the certainty 
that many must remain single creates a cor- 
responding possibility for all. It is there- 
fore a matter of self-defence that every girl 
should provide herself with a resource, mor- 
al or material, against the trials of a single 
life; a matter of duty that every mother 
should provide her girl with such a resource. 
Necessity itself isthus giving the first im- 
pulse to the formation of that independent 
typeof womanhood, which, once establish- 
ed, must grow and spread, not only because 
it finds the circumstances necessary to its 
growth, but because by its very existence it 
tends to multiply them; because, in short, 
itis directly and indirectly hostile to the 
ideal and to the conditions of conjugal life. 

One more fact remains to be considered 
in its bearing upon this question. It is this, 
paradoxical as it may appear, that the strong- 
est faculties of women are such as, if exer- 
cised without socia] or political restraint, 
will most surely estrange them, if not from 
the feelings, from the habits and associa- 
tions of the traditional female life. Women 
are intelligent ; they are not creative. Wheth- 
er in their home or beyond it, their success- 
es can only be achieved through the contact 
with other minds; the impulse to mental 
action must always come to them from 
without, or at least the form in which the 
impulse will be clothed. That men possess 
the productiveness which is called genius, 
and women do not, is the one immutable 
distinction that is bound up with the intel- 
lectual idea of sex. We know that women 
have seldom, perhaps never, been great ar- 
tists or t composers, and that the num- 
ber of Female writers who can be called 
great is wr small as compared with the 
number of those who make, or have made, 
literature the business of their life. We 
know also that they may, as far as mental 
qualification is concerned, make good law- 
yers, doctors, and financiers. Their new 
ambitions will instinctively turn towards 
these more purely intellectual and also more 
militant forms of activity; and therefore 
towards a life which, however it may lack 
manliness, will still, as far as it goes, be 
masculine. Genius is a patent of individ- 
uality; a title to the performance of every 
function not barred by pre-existing duty to 
which it may leadthe way. If women, as a 
race, possessed genius, their present oppor- 
tunities would suffice to them; if not, they 
might justly demand others. We might 
have an art, a science, a legislation, which 
would be truly feminine—a feminine activi- 
ty which might ry compete with that of 
man, because it would be, in the full sense 


of the word, supplementary to it. But this 





is supposing a universe other than our own. 





Women, as they are now created, can be in- | 
| dividual only in the limited existence to 


which circumstances have consigned them. 
Within that existence. they may still be 
greatly improved; beyond it—this isa com- 
monplace truth, but none the less —— 
to be repeated—they will not be improv 
women; they will only be inferior men. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly under- 
stood that in this, as in so many other cases, 
the true question of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, is one of degree. There has been, 
there is, much need of improvement in the 
education, the position, the nature of wo- 
men; the only thing to be deprecated is a 
radical change in em. As yet, only good 
has been done; and if the movement could 
be arrested with the attainment of its most 
immediate objects, only good would be 
done. But nothing stands still at a given 
point, unless an opposing force be brought 
to bear upon it. ow often do we wish 
that it were otherwise! How often do we 
exclaim of a thing, a yr or a relation, 
if it could only remain at this stage of de- 
velopment, how perfect it would be! Once 
launched in a self-sustained existence, the 
movement must continue to advance, and 
those who claim for it the dignity of history 
are least of all in a position to imagine lim- 
its to its advancement; least of all in a posi- 
tion to deny that under the double impulse 
of a new necessity and a new self-conscious- 
ness, it will, if it remain unchecked, com- 
plete the cycle of promise, fulfillment, and 
decay which is the condition of all natural 
life. The more far-sighted of its advocates 
admit the presence of danger. They admit 
the possibility that old centers will be dis- 
placed, old ties loosened, old foundations 
shaken; but they believe that the evil will 
be temporary. It is precisely here that 
many persons must consider them mistaken. 
The evils attendant on the new social order 
will not be temporary but permanent, not 
immediate but remote. Its first results wiil 
have but one evil thing about them; the de- 
ceptive confidence they can inspire. In the 
first flush of regenerated female life, we may 
have larger women, and not yet different 
ones. e may see the utmost expansion 
of which the female nature is capable; gen- 
erations may pass away before the fatal bias 
is perceptible through which its fair propor- 
tions are ultimately to be destroyed. Asa 
new-born movement, the movement for fe- 
male emancipation possesses for the time 
being the double strength of the old life and 
the new; whilst breathing the atmosphere 
of the new ideas, itis nourished in great 
measure by the mother’s milk of those which 
appear destined to pass away. The first 
women whose heads will be raised to the 
contemplation of the newer spheres of life 
will still stand on familiar oo. and may 
retain their hold upon it. In them may be 
embodied the historic climax of the English 
race. Where, but in a reaction of the col- 
lective female will, shall be found the pow- 
er to say—So far, and no farther? 

It is more than possible that these words 
will not be spoken; that the movement will 
run its course. Though responding essen- 
tially to the needs of single women, it is far 
from being exclusively upheld by them. It 
is supported by all conditions of women, 
defended by a considerable number of men. 
It coincides with the modern spirit which 
more or less justly exalts individual liberties, 
at the expense, though often in the name, 
of collective human right. It has, perhaps. 
already become a secondary natural force 
from the action of which there is no escap- 
ing. But let us at least count the cost of 
that which will have been achieved, and not 
imagine that because nature’s facts are un- 
stable, her logic is so too. As completed 
social units women will escape the trials, 
but they can no eos ad reap the benefits, of 
a supplementary or dual life. It is not only 
that they must renounce the subtle differen- 
ces of treatment by which all but the least 
educated men distinguish even the least fav- 
ored women from members of their own 
sex; for these differences resolve themselves 
principally into a recognition of their lesser 
physical strength, which, even if it were 
consistently carried out, would be often 
more than outweighed by the accompanyin 
belief that they are mentally inferior. tt 
is not only that they must renounce those 
milder social judgments which condone in 
them. acts of heartlessness and bad faith 
sufficient to destroy the good fame of any 
man; for none but an ignoble woman can 
desire an immunity which brands her as 
morally inferior. It is not only that they 
must renounce the distinctive Woman’s in- 
fluence; for that influence is often dishonest, 
and those whose objects are the most just 
will most often need, but also most often 
scorn, to use it. All these changes might 
be in themselves good. they must at least 
seem natural to the altered womanhood 
through which they have come to pass. 
The one fatal result of female emancipation 
is this, that in its full and final attainment 
not only the power of love in women, but 
for either sex its possibility, will have passed 
away. This is the last conclusion which 
the advocates of the movement are prepared 
to accept. Those of them who consider 
the subject at all are convinced, on the con- 
trary, that by introducing into love and 
marriage the larger sympathies at present 
so often absent from them, they are 
paving the way to the highest perfec- 
tion of which the relation of the sexes 
is capable; and this belief, though merely 
natural to women, deserves reverence as oc- 
curring amongst men, since it is only a man 
of lofty imagination who can conceive an 
equal relation between Man and Woman, 
and one of pure heart who can desire it. 
None the less must we regard it as mistaken. 
1 do not deny that the most gifted women 
are those who possess the most lasting hold 
on the passions and the affections of men; 
but it is because, though exceptional, they 
are still women—larger than the average, 
but not of a different type. That intellect 
in a woman should conduce to her being 
loved, that it should even be compatible 
with it, it must be thus subordinated to her 
womanhood. It must either move in cur- 
rents distinct from her general Woman’s 
life, or it must imperceptibly leaven and 
suffuse it. It must heighten, not obliterate, 
the sense of contrast in which the magnet- 
ism of sex resides. Where, in the final re- 
sults of female emancipation, shall we find 


—a 


that highest differentiation of the two sexes 
which creates the varying forms of love) 
Where, amongst creatures trained to the 
same nental exercise, the same nervous die. 
cipline, the same habits, the same associa. 


¢ tions, shall we find that presentiment of ap 


; untried world of feeling and experience 
| which causes one sex to gravitate towards 
the other in the blind instinct of self-com 
pletion, or creates forthe more self-con 
scious soul 
Infinite ion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn? 
| Where at least will be the objects which 
| can give to these yearnings voice and shape? 
| Some difference must, of course, remaig 
whilst humanity subsists as men and wo. 
men; but the bare sense of difference, once 
recognized as such, will not constitute love. 
The highest general resemblance, though jt 
promote every ferm of Bore fellowship, 
will not constitute love. he two combined 
will not constitute love. If it be argued 
that love in any larger sense seldom occurs 
even now, the answer is that it does so oc. 
cur, and that it is so, and so only, that the 
purposes of nature are fulfilled. Those 
most obey that law of difference, which js 
the law of attraction, who are least con. 
scious of, and apparently least worthy to jj. 
lustrate it. It asserts itself in the love of 
every boy and girl whom chance has thrown 
into each other’s way, and who have both 
become to each other the carnal revelation 
of everything towards which their being 
was a or unconsciously aspiring. 
It asserts itself in their absurd conviction 
that for neither of them would any other 
love have proved possible, and in the inflat- 
ed belief which so often accompanies such 
feeling, that as it is distinctive, so also will 
it be unchanging. It asserts itself in the 
sacrifice of life-long habits and sympathies 
so often made to passion. It asserts itself 
in the numerous marriages begun in joy 
and ending in misery, or at least indiffer- 
ence, which prove how little the conditions 
of future friendship are essential to it. It 
is not abolished in the unions more numer. 
ous still, in the img | of which personal 
feeling has little part; for they are artificial 
contracts in which the characteristics of a 
natural marriage may or may not ultimately 
appear. It is not disproved by those to 
which the man contributes only a liking of 
the most simply instinctive kind; for the 
imaginative ideals, to which an instinct 
ae given birth, are unconsciously present 
n it. 

The masculine impulse of self towards 
not-self is perhans too powerful to yield to 
the first failing of its natural objects. We 
may fancy it in some distant period, vainly 
seeking the food it cannot find, vainly fan- 
ning the dying embers of the human ‘‘other- 
ness” which once responded to it—and then 
we may imagine Nature, outraged and no 
longer to be eluded, avenging herself. 

It is in view of this remote but surely nat- 
ural consummation that the extreme advo- 
cates of female freedom must persevere, if 
persevere they do, in the work they are now 
beginning. ot as individuals but as a 
race, not in the present but in the distant 
future, will its true character be brought 
home to them. For individual women (if 
not for men), the gradual extinction of the 
sexual feeling might bring compensations 
even greater than their loss. It is to them 
that love presents the longest dreams and 
the most short-lived fulfillments. It is on 
them that its heaviest penalties are charged. 
It is they who feel most painfully the nat- 
ural differences on which it rests, and which 
mean for men divergent thought, for them 
too often disparity of feeling. Many a wo- 
man will even now exclaim—not in igno- 
rance, but in experience of all that it can 
give—Would that love were forever at an 
end, and we might possess our souls in 
peace! But the advocates of the movement 
profess to work not only for individuals, 
but for the race—not for the present only, 
but for the future—and we may fairly ask 
them, what is the future they are preparing 
for our branch of the human race? What 
number of our “regenerate” women will 
choose to become mothers, and what at best 
will be the maternal qualities of creatures 
for whom maternity is no longer a primary 
object, but a possible incident of life? 
What the offspring of women in whom the 
great primitive currents of physical and re- 
productive existence have dwindled under 
the increasing activity of thought, or in 
whom physical strength survives only in 
that direct combination with mental power, 
in which all the distinctive susceptibilities 
of the female nature are lost? hat the 
offspring of men and women, in whom re- 
mains in the correlative sense, in which 
alone the word has any meaning, sex neither 
of intellect nor of soul? 

Our opponents may proceed one step far- 
ther in their own defence. They may de- 
clare that the continuance of the human 
race forms no necessary part of any scheme 
for perfecting its condition; that beyond 4 
certain point the two considerations are 10- 
comaone: and that it is better that humaa- 
7 should exhaust itself in the attainment 
of the highest possible existence than pro 
long its being through incompletion—and to 
this argument no answer would be possible. 
Our controversy is not with those who af- 
firm that the movement is for the best, be 
cause we have no definite point of view 
from which to declare that it is not so. It 
is only with those who deny that, if allowed 
to run its full course, be that course slow 
or rapid, indirect or direct, the new ¢f 
which it is said to inaugurate will prove 
“the beginning of the end.”"—T he Nineteenth 
Century, 








SCHOOL-HUNTING FOR GIRLS. 


“School-hunter,” who summed up in our 
colums last week the result of his enquiries 
for a school from which his girls would be 
turned out simply with good health, a taste 
for knowledge, and a proper sense of their 
own ignorance, has found that he cannot 
get such a school, partly because it would 
cost more than most parents could afford to 
pay, and partly because most parents would 
not patronize it if it were within their reach. 
The responses which his demands have call- 





ed out from teachers all tell the same story 
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—that they have to depend for their success 
op the multiplicity of the branches of knowl. 
edge they undertake to communicate. A 
curious illustration of the severity of the 
competition which now prevails in what, 
rightly considered, is one of the noblest of 
the professions, and that in which a merce- 
nary spirit is most out of place, is to be 
found in the fact that two principals of 
schools have offered us a commission if we 
would induce “‘School-Hunter” to place his 
daughters with them. He is very much too 
wary a man, however, for any such arrange- 
ment, however anxious we might be to make 
s little money out of his perplexity. He 
represents, we believe, a large and growing 
class of parents who are disposed to revolt 
both against the kind of education now of- 
fered to girls and the kind which many of 
the most active friends of female education 
are clamoring for. He seeks, in other words, 
for his girls what so many fathers are seek- 
ing for their boys, an education which 
shal! be a real preparation for the life which 
they will probably lead, not for the life 
which speculators on Woman's capacity 
would like to see them lead. There is in 
the community a large body of thoughtful 
though silent fathers and mothers, who are 
getting rather tired of having their-children 
used for the verification of social and psy- 
chological hypotheses, very much as Wes- 
ton and O’Leary are used by physiologists 
for theSverification of views about muscle, 
fat, and digestive power. A very large 
proportion of the most energetic educational 
reformers want women’s schools and col- 
leges to be organized and conducted with 
the view of testing the question whether 
Woman cannot equal Man in any of the pur- 
suits of which he has hitherto had a monop- 
oly. This may be a useful and even praise- 
worthy experiment, but there are many par- 
ents, we repeat, who do not wish to furnish 
the materials for it, and who, in sending 
their girls to school, seek the same results 
as when they send their boys to school and 
college—that is, as respectable an equip- 
ment for the kind of work which will most 
probably fall to their lot in life as their 
mental and moral constitution will allow to 
be bestowed on them. The weightiest 
charge that is now brought against the 
men’s universities in this country, and in- 
deed in every country, is that they take 
some very precious years for what is not a 
direct preparation for active life. The 
changes made in all college curriculums, 
' too, within the past twenty years look more 
and more to the supply of special training 
for special tastes and particular professions 
as the world now is, and do not aim at the 
production of an ideal man who will do 
something very different from what men are 
now doing or have ever done. 

If we look at the education of women, 
either as it is or as many of those who are 
most occupied with the condition of women 
in society think it ought to be, we find the 
traces of preparation in it for probable du- 
ties exceedingly faint, a fact which ‘‘School- 
Hunter” seems to have had borne in on him 
very unpleasantly. We have, unluckily, no 
marriage statistics in our census returns, 
but we may fairly take those of England as 
a guide in discussing the probable occupa- 
tion of the bulk of American women. In 
them we find that eighty per cent. of women 
reaching the marriageable age marry; so 
that if education ought to be a preparation 
for the duties of life, female schools and 
colleges ought to be arranged and conduct- 
ed mainly with reference to the needs of the 
eighty out of every hundred who will be 
wives and mothers, and not of the remain- 
ing twenty who may possibly lecture, write 
books, teach, or practice law or medicine, 
or live in solitary leisure. Now there is no 
denying that a woman, even if married, is 
not only none the worse, but may be a great 
deal the better of being as accomplished, or 
learned, or literary, or artistic as her natur- 
al powers will permit; but every rational 
system of education has to estimate not the 
absolute but relative importance of acquire- 
ments, and adopt its training to the scale 
thus formed. For instance, the most im- 
portant thing in life for a married woman is 
g00d health. Without this, all other things 
—talents, charms, opportunities—lose a 
large part of their value, and in extreme 
Cases life itself becomes a burden. There 
's probably no fact of modern society so 
plain and palpable asthis. One would nat- 
urally expect, therefore, that every parent 
and teacher in the country would make the 
accumulation off physical strength in early 
youth the first and greatest consideration, 
and that in all school curriculums nothing 
would be for one moment allowed to inter- 
fere with it, As matters stand, however, 
teachers and parents seem to accept what 
Miss Cobbe calls ‘‘the little health of wo- 
men” as part of the order of nature, and as 
if the question whether a woman should 
pass through lifefsickly or strong was as un- 
Manageable as the question whether her 
hose should be straight or her ears small. 
In other words, their attitude towards it is 
“trictly fatalistic. If she is strong, well and 
00d; if she is ‘‘delicate,” well and good 
‘00. Such is her nature. % Butif female ed- 
“cation were a preparation for life, as men’s 
professional schools are, there would be fe- 
Male schools for health simply, in which 
other things would be taught only so far as 
‘hey ministered to health, and not one iota 





further; for what does it profit a woman if 
she have the tongue of angels and cannot 
leave her bed or the sofa? 

As regards the instruction given at most 
girls’ schools, it may be said to consist of 
languages, music, a little drawing and 
painting, and a smattering of science. The 
modern languages are for the most part 
utterly forgotten before thé girl has been 
two years at home; not ten per cent. of the 
married women sing or playa note after 
their first child is born; very few are mis- 
tresses of a clear and vigorous English 
style, and as to the sciences (especially ‘‘as- 
tronomy, ancient and modern geography, 
the use of globes”) the less said about it the 
better. Women are not called on in active 
life for any of these things, and they natural- 
ly, and often properly, do not in active life 
trouble their heads about them. Men do 
just the same thing under like circumstan- 
‘ces. What women might get in learning 
even useless things which they will forget is 
a taste for knowledge and the power of ac- 
quisition; but nobody, male or female, ever 
got this by any process except the process 
of mastering something. It is never ob- 
tained by learning a little of a thing and 
never feeling sure of what one knows. No 
mastery of a subject is possible to any body 
who is expected to potter over so many sub- 
jects as are now exacted of girls at school. 
We think it no exaggeration to say that a 
girl would get a far better education, in the 
best and true sense of that term, by spend- 
ing three or four years in thoroughly ac- 
quiring one language, or in making herself 
an authority on one subject—if it were only 
the political condition of Central Asia— 
through reading and digesting everything 
written about it, than by following the aver- 
age school course, and that she would, with 
concomitant attention to health, leave school 
with a greater sense of and capacity for the 
ordinary demands of life, than even one 
girl in a hundred now gets from her present 
school-training. Thousands of men have 
first drawn their courage for the race they 
have to run from the confidence inspired by 
having completely mastered some one thing, 
and knowing that they cannot be floored on 
it. In society one meets every day apparent- 
ly very dull and silent men, who cut a sorry 
figure at a dinner-table, and who, if women, 
would go home mortified and annoyed by a 
sense of their own insignificance, but whose 
self-respect and complacency are entirely 
sustained by the consciousness that if the 
conversation had only run on one particular 
thing, everybody would have had to make 
way for them. And then toa person who 
knows one thing thoroughly, not only does 
the task of learning some other thing lose 
all its terrors, but he contracts a wholesome 
dislike of half-knowledge and vague beliefs 
and foggy assertions, which keeps him in 
perpetual mental health. 

What most women need next after health 
and power of acquisition, and the confidence 
which springs from having acquired some- 
thing, is a tolerable amount of administra- 
tive capacity. Housekeeping is administra- 
tion on a small scale. It includes the fac- 
ulty of getting the most for one’s money, 
and managing servants and children. If it 
were likely to be a man’s vocation to the 
extent to which it is likely to be a woman’s, 
he would undoubtedly be prepared for it 
by some sort of apprenticeship. He would 
have to learn in some subordinate capacity 
the proper mode of buying and preparing 
food, and of procuring and taking care of 
furniture and clothing, and of ruling ser- 
vants. He would be trained to receive com- 
pany by some experience of the art of en- 
tertaining, both inits material and its «sthet- 
ic aspect. No one would ever guess, how- 
ever, from an inspection of an average 
school course, that a girl was to be the head 
of that most complex result of civilization, 
a modern household, with its thousand du- 
ties, responsibilities, and relations. No one 
would ever suppose that the very end and 
aim of a nation’s existence, the main use 
of its armies and navies; and commerce, 
and police, and manufactures, and inven- 
tions, was the multiplication of well-ordered 
parlors with agreeable and efficient women 
in them, and yet this is strictly true. All 
our toiling, and fighting, and travelling, 
and producing ends in this. Whena man 
has set up a happy home he feels, and the 
whole community agrees with him, that the 
best work of his life is done. 

It is not only good administration, how- 
ever, in the ordinary sense of buying and 
managing and enforcing discipline, that 
women are expected to contribute to it. 
They are expected to make it attractive to 
the outside world by good manners, and, 
in fact, are expected by their cultivation of 
manners to restrain or counteract the ten- 
dency to brutalify and coarseness among 
men which seems an inseparable accompa. 
niment of the régime of competition. The 
foundation of good manners is undoubted- 
ly tact and quick sympathy, and these can- 
not be implanted by any didactic process; 
but a great deal can, nevertheless, be done 
at school to aid in the formation of man- 
ners. For example, there is no such hin- 
drance to good manners as fussiness and 
pretence—that is, an uncontrollable and 
restless desire to produce the impression 
that you are something other, if not better, 
than your natural self. Now, fussiness and 
pretence, the absence of ‘‘modest stillness 





and humility,” are all over the country the 
curse of girls’ schools. The evil reaches 
its last limits in the city high-schools; a 
street-car full of the older girls of one of 
these institutions, over-dressed, eager for 
the notice of the passengers, talking in loud 
“hollering” voices, confident to the last de- 
gree in the power of their own attractive- 
ness, ignorant of what reserve means, and 
anxious that every word they say should be 
heard by everybody within ten rods, is per- 
haps as disheartening a spectacle of the 
kind as our civilization presents, because it 
indicates the absence of all moral and social 
training from the most important seats of 
education we have. But the root of the 
evil as well as the evil itself is to be found 
in a large number of our girls’ schools. 
The daily attempt in which so many of 
them are engaged to cover ground that can- 
not be covered, to make a: show of instruc- 
tion which cannot be given, and which 
teachers and pupiis know is not given, and 
which has no real adaptation to the practi- 
cal needs of life, which every girl secretly 
intends to forget as soon as she is married, 
naturally creates an atmosphere of sham in 
which good manners cannot grow, or can 
only grow in rare natures. No woman's 
manners are good if she is not simple, and 
she cannot be simple after passing some of 
her best years in trying to impose on people 
as the possessor of accomplishments which 
she really does not possess. 

One of the commonest defects of women’s 
domestic manners is, as regards women in 
moderate circumstances, a sort of false 
shame about their mode of life. Not one 
of them in a hundred has been prepared by 
training to meet anything in the shape of 
an unexpected visit or intrusion with cheer- 
ful courtesy, or even calm fortitude. On 
the contrary, the school influence, nine 
cases out of ten, has helped to give to the 
discovery by a stranger that they do not al- 
ways dress and eat as they seem to do on 
gala days, the air of a calamity which the 
strongest natures cannot be expected to re- 
sist. The result has been, both in the United 
States and in England, almost to extinguish 
simple and informal hospitality. An aver- 
age woman, among plain people, is crushed 
by a friend dropping unexpectedly in to a 
meal, and sits at the table in silent and flus- 
tered pain, whereas her education ought to 
have prepared her to meet such crises with 
a smiling front, if not with positive enjoy- 
ment. Part of the drill of every school 
ought to be the reception by a wife in an 
old gown, at adinner of corn beef and cab- 
bage, of an unlooked-for guest, thoughtless- 
ly brought home by a reckless husband.— 
N. Y. Nation. 
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“THE DESPOTISM OF COMMUNISE.” 


Eprrors JounnaL:—The Oneida Com. 
munity had certainly no reason to expect 
your indorsement of its principles and prac- 
tices; but it was natural to suppose that the 
JouRNAL, representing a cause which has 
itself been the subject of so much abuse and 
misrepresentation, would be careful not to 
abuse or misrepresent others. This illusion 
is, however, dispelled by the article in your 
issue of the 31st ult., on ‘“‘The Despotism of 
Communism,” which is a tissue of rumors 
and fabrications, evincing on the part of the 
compiler and inventor utter ignorance of his 
subject. Assuming that you desire to give 
your readers the truth on all questions, I 
offer a few corrections. 

You say: 

There is no despotism on earth so cruel 
as Communism; there are no slaves on earth 
80 abject as its victims.” 

If this point is to be settled by outside 
opinion, that of your ‘editorial contributor,”’ 
Col. Higginson, is entitled to its due weight, 
and you will find in your own columns of a 
few years ago a description of the Oneida 
Community, written by him after a person- 
a) visit to the Community, which reads not 
at all like adescription of a lot of “abject 
slaves." And if it is a question to be settled 
by the Communists themselves, you will! 
find the general testimony of those who 
have tested communal life, even in the 
communities that were short-lived, lke 
Brook-Farm, Hopedale and Northampton, 
in your own State, to be that it is altogether 
preferable to individualism. No one will 
suspect Charles Nordhoff, the well-known 
author and editor, of being prejudiced in 
favor of Communism, and he gave the fol- 
lowing verdict after visiting the different 
Communistic Societies of the United States: 

“Communists do not toil severely.” 

“In a Commune no member is a servant.” 

“The Communist’s life is full of devices 
for — ease and comfort.” 

‘‘Communists are not lazy.” 

‘‘Communists are honest.” 

“They are humane and charitable.” 

‘‘Communists live well, and much more 
wholesomely than the average farmer.” 

“Communists are temperate, and drunk- 
enness is unknown among them.” 

‘‘Communists are tenderly cared for when 
ill, and in old age their lives are made very 
easy and pleasant.” 

‘‘Communists are the most long-lived of 
our population.” 

‘‘None of the Communes make the acqui- 
sition of wealth a leading object in life; 
they are in no haste to be rich.” 

“The communal life provides a greater 
variety of employment for each individual, 
and thus increases the dexterity and broad- 
ens the faculties of men.” 

“It offers a wider range of wholesome 
enjoyments, and also greater restraints 
against debasing pleasures.” 

“It gives independence, and inculcates 
prudence and frugality; it demands self- 
sacrifice, and restrains selfishness and greed ; 
and thus increases the happiness which comes 
from the moral side of human nature.” 

“It relieves the individual’s life from a 
great mass of carking cares, from the neces- 
sity of over-severe and exhausting toil, and 
from the dread of mistortune or exposure 
in old age.” 

If I compare the life of a contented and 
prosperous, that is to say a successful Com- 
munist, with the life of an ordinary farmer 
or mechanic, even in our prosperous coun- 
try, and more especially with the lives of 
the workingmen and their families in our 
great cities, 1 must confess that the Com- 
munist’s life is so much freer from care and 
risk, so much easier, so much better in many 
ways, and in all material aspects, that I sin- 
cerely wish it might have a farther develop- 
ment in the United States.” 

What is that for a picture of ‘abject 
slavery’ You say: 

‘Recent admissions by the organ of the 
Oneida Community, show that for many 
years no children were born in the Com- 
munity. This was the will of the society, 
and the wishes of individuals counted as 
nothing.” 

To say that ‘tthe wishes of individuals,” 
in respect to the matter of having children, 
are ‘counted as nothing” in the Communi- 
ty, is to say what is not true. It is suppos- 
able that ‘‘the wishes of individuals” may, 
even in such a matter, be in accordance 
with the general wishes of the society—a 
fact you make no allowance for. Many 
married people in common society prudent- 
ly refrain from having children until their 
circumstances enable them to give them 

proper attention. The Community have 
simply followed this good example, and no 
one complains of despotism on account of 
it excepting those who know nothing about 
it. Other communities have done the same; 
notably, the Separatists of Zoar, who, upon 
their settlement in the Tuscarawas Valley, 
found themselves poor and subject to many 
hardships and privations; and they said to 
ene another, ‘‘Let us clear our land, build 
comfortable houses, and pay our debts, be- 
fore we have any children.” And the prop- 
osition seemed good unto all of them, and 
they carried it out, and prospered greatly; 
and now have added to their other blessings, 
many children. Some such self-denial and 
prudent forethought, we opine, ought to 
be commended, rather than tortured into 
an act of despotism. Its wisdom is shown, 
in the case of the Oneida Community, in 
the fact that of the fifty children born since 
1869 who have survived nativity, all remain 
to us. Had we given ourselves up to prop- 
agation in the usual way without fore- 
thought, we might have had the usual death 
rate. You say: 


In 1869, the Community decided by vote 
that a certain number of children should be 
born, and selected the persons to be the 

nts. This rule is still followed, if the 
Jtica Herald is good authority, the Com 
«5 A deciding by vote, every time, who 
shall the nts of achild')... What 
interesting discussions must these have been 
at Oneida where men and women were thus 
mated by vote, as farmers mate their live- 
stock.” 

No such rule was ever “followed” in the 
Oneida Community; its men and women 
were never mated ‘‘by vote; no such “‘in- 


_ teresting discussions” as your fancy pictures 


were ever held in its public meetings. The 
Community has its own way of treating 
such matters, but it does not involve the 
“‘despotism” of one man or of the whole so- 
ciety; and while the aim is always to avoid 
combinations likely to result in unhealthy 
offspring, there is neither ‘‘repudiation of 
love and affection,” nor forced maternity. 

You say: 

“Commenting on this repudiation of love 
and affection, the Hartford Courant a 
‘As accounts have it now, the Community 
holds together mainly through the general 
desire of each for his share of the common 
—— which is a sentiment precisely 
oreign to Communism.’”’ 

This is unmitigated slander. The great 
body of the Community are acknowledged 
even by their enemies to be men and women 
who are governed by high moral and relig- 
ious convictions—(see a late article in the 
New York Independent, and the recent tes- 
timony of Dr. John W. Mears of Hamilton 
College); and would not remain in the or- 
ganization a day merely to grab the pieces 
when it breaks up. 

You say, still quoting the Hartford Cour- 
ant: 

‘While to the eredit of humanity be it 
said, the great disintegrating force is the 
love of ioe and Woman for each other as 
individuals, and disgust at the attempts that 
have thus finally failed to extinguish senti- 
ment, affection, and self-respect.” 

This is assuming the truth of the sensa- 
tional story, that the Community is in pro- 
cess of disintegration-—a story started by a 
reporter of the New York Times, so unscrup- 
ulous as to accuse us of the meanest kind 
of child-murder—a story refuted by the 
American Socialist, which goes to your of- 
fice, by the New York World, the Boston 
Commonwealth, the Republican and Union 
of Springfield, the three daily papers pub- 
lished in Utica, and scores of papers all 
over the country. No such disintegration 
is going on; and, moreover, all talk about 
attempts in the Community. to ‘‘extinguish 
sentiment, affection and self-respect,” is the 
purest twaddle. The leaders of the Com- 
munity know full well that it can exist and 
prosper only by subserving, even better than 
common society, the highest principles of 
humanity and religion. 

Yours respectfully, Wo. A. Hips. 

Oneida Community, Sept. 2, 1878. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
1nG.” By James Johonnot, p.p. 395. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

I awoke the other morning, as the musical 
tones of a neighboring clock struck three. 
Drawing aside my window curtain, I saw 
the faint dawn in the East, the still waters 
of the Bay, theb lue vault above, and,shining 
in brightness, the morning star, as it kept 
solitary watch over a silent city sunk in 
sleep. So, like the eye of Providence, here 
and there a thoughtful mind dwells on the 
great problems which underlie the welfare 
of us and our children, which we in our 
worry and our weariness forget. 

Such a problem is education, and by such 
a thoughtful mind it is dwelt upon in this 
suggestive book. Its examination cannot 
but awake afresh the interest of teacher and 
of parent. It strikes the hour of dawn, and 
holds a light aloft ina realm boundless as 
the nature and the hopes of men. 

‘Teaching, like many other departments 
of human thought and activity, must change 
with the changing conditions of society, or 
it will fall in the rear of civilization, and 
become an obstacle to improvement.” 
There is ‘‘a wide-spread feeling that in some 
way the schools are out of joint with the 
times and that the instruction they afford 
is not the highest and best, either as a dis- 
ciplinary force or as apreparation for the 
duties and occupations of life.” The 
“changes required are organic and funda- 
mental, and include the matter which shall 
be made the basis of instruction and the 
order of presenting the several subjects, as 
well as the method to be pursued.” 

Our author accepts as a guide, and care- 
fully seeks to concentrate for us, the light 
which modern science throws on past and 
present experience and philosophy. He 
looks for the natural sequence as well as for 
the proper objects of education, in the con- 
stantly better understood nature of our 
complex mental and bodily relations and pe- 
riods of growth, and in the present wants of 
our social life. He traces right methods of 
teaching in the interdependence of the 
sciences. 

Huxley says, ‘‘Nature’s discipline is not 
even a word and a blow, and the blow first, 
but the blow without the word—it is left to 
you to find out why your ears are boxed. 
The education in which man intervenes, is to 











prepare the child to receive Nature’s educa- 





tion neither incapably nor ignorantly nor and a very fragrant flower. The printer 


with will for disobedience, and to under 
stand the preliminary symptons of her dis 
pleasure without waiting for the box on the 
ear. A liberal education is an education 
which has not only prepared 4 man to escape 
the great evils of disobedience to natural 
laws, but has trained him to appreciate and 
to seize upon the reward which Nature 
scatters with as free a hand as her penalties. 
That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion, who has been so trained in youth that 
his body isthe ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold logic-engine 
with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order; ready like a steam 
engine to be turned to any kind of work, and 
to spin the gossamers as well as forge the an- 
chors of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of Nature and the laws of 
her operations; no stunted ascetic, but one 
whose passions are trained to come to heed 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience; who has learned to love all 
beauty whether of nature or art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself.” 

So our author would help teachers ‘‘to so 
order their work and their own conduct as 
to stimulate the pupil to devote his life to 
beneficent use, and to the attainment of that 
crowning excellence of all education—no- 
bility of character. To this end he treats 
of ‘‘Knowledge as related to Success,” the 
“Importance of Mental Science to Teach- 
ers,” a ‘‘General view of present Practices,” 
“Object Teaching,” ‘‘Relative value of dif- 
ferent branches of Instruction,” ‘Pestal- 
lozi,” his theories, experience and achieve- 
ments, ‘‘Frebel and the Kindergarten,” 
‘‘Agassiz and Science in its relations to 
Teaching,” ‘Systems of Education Com- 
pared,” ‘‘Physical Culture,” ‘‘Esthetic Cul- 
ture,”’ ‘Moral Culture,” ‘‘General Course of 
Study,” and ‘‘Country Schools and their Or- 
ganization.” 

Each of these important factors in the 
great problem is widely and wisely present- 
ed, and no one can peruse this broad and 
able discussion without a new enthusiasm 
for its lofty aim—the teaching of the teach- 
ers of mankind. 6 ©. B. 





OUTLINES FOR THE StuDy OF ENGLISH 
Cuassics. By Albert F. Blaisdell, p. p. 
197. Boston, New England Publishing 
Company. 

Another reaper of the yellow wheat, an- 
other departure in the field of literature. 
The special lesson of this treatise is the ad- 
vantage of a thorough study of each of acom- 
paratively few great English writers, their 
characters, circumstances, topics, style, in- 
fluences, and all accessaries and incidents 
illustrating his work. 

Motley is quoted. ‘‘No healthy sense of 
literature can be acquired,and when it exists, 
it can only be stupified by the use of ‘‘ele- 
gant extracts.” Every true work of art has 
its own points of unity and blends its harmo- 
nies intoa perfect round.” And again, H. H. 
Morgan says, ‘“The authors should be rela- 
tively few and they should be representative. 
When one has studied the representative 
authors of any period, the influences which 
affected the time in whieh they lived, and 
the influence which they exerted on their 
own and subsequent times, he has properly 
studied literature.” 

This work presents aplan of direct and 
collateral study, and a list of representative 
authors and examples. It suggests essays, 
discussions and topics. It aids the teacher 
by suggesting various methods and exer- 
cises. A large part of the volume is devo- 
ted to an exhaustive analysis and examina- 
tion by searching questions, of ‘‘models” 
from the well known leading classic writers 
of England and of this country, in poetry 
and prose. 8. Cc. B. 


Watcn anpD WaRD. By Henry James Jr. 
p. p. 219. Boston, Houghton Osgood & 
Co. 

Heor she who would enjoy an interest- 
ing hour, yet not be overwhelmed with 
fathomless plot and harrowing detail, may 
well step aside toa shady seat under the ap- 
ple tree, and follow the varying fortunes of 
Roger Lawrence, as his calm head fails to 
find and win the fitting wife—who all the 
while is ‘‘saving up” for her benefactor, and 
comes at last, drawn by the magnet of a 
kind and upright heart. A good book. 


Somesopy Etse. By G. P. Lathrop, p. p. 

342. Boston, Robert Bros. $1.25 

This is a sprightly and entertaining Com- 
edy of Errors, where all the jokes subserve 
a purpose better than the joker meant, and 
all the masks prove harmless decoys, which 
lead home instead of astray, and fall off 
when their unintended end is gained. Each 
tangled thread is nicely picked out, and all 
the knots untied at last—to be speedily re- 
tied, no doubt, to the entire content of each 
pair of heroes and heroines, and to the pleas- 
ant tune of “home, sweet home.” All’s well 
that ends well. 8. C. B. 





His DEAR, LITTLE Wire. Philadelphia, 
J. M. Stoddart & Co. 25 cents 
This is a dainty little book in appearance, 
and the bright calyx holds a very pretty 





gives no name norsex, but a woman's voice, 
both refined and wise, is heard in the grace- 
fnl tale. It is, alas, a tragedy. How 
many impressive stories are threaded with 
a strain of sorrow! But it is s wholesome 
little book in ‘‘the fair setting of its circum- 
stances,” and in the motherly strength and 
indestructible individuality of the gentle 
child-wife. The hero too is very human 
in his strength and in the fatal weakness 
which makes his love a failure. 

The air of this little book is clear and 
sweet as a ballad) The writer and the 
apostle agree that true affection ‘‘seeketh 
not her own.” 8. C. B, 





Tue Dance or Deata. By William Her- 
man. Third Edition, New York, The 
American News Co. 

The title might well be transposed as The 
Deadly Dance. The writer passes by the 
lively cotillion and th* stately reel, with the 
harmless blind man’s buff, and battledoor 
and shuttle-cock of childhood. His ar- 
raignment is of the modern waltz. It is 
suffictently fearful. If, on glancing over 
its vivid and shocking word painting, we ask 
ourselves whether sincerity or sensation be 
uppermost in the intention of the writer, it 
is pone the less as plain as daylight and 
common sense that he indicates a plague- 
spot in that soulless ‘‘fashionable life,” 
whose paradise is the blaze of midnight gas- 
light and the glitter of rich undress. Per- 
haps it were better that fathers and mothers 
ponder its suggestions in the interest of 
those whom they would train to unselfish 
manliness and noble womanhood. 

The phase of so called society which this 
book depicts, would seem incredible, did not 
every season’s demonstration show the as- 
tonishing power of the precedent of fashion 
to blind the eye to what is essentially un- 
seemly, and to hush the instinctive protest 
of modest maidenhood and of generous 
youth. 8. C. B. 





How TO TAKE CARE OF OUR Eyes. By 
Henry C. Angell, M.D. Boston, Rob- 
erts Bros. Fifty cents. 

A plain, intelligible, interesting little trea- 
tise on the most precious sense with which 
kind Nature has endowed us. It tells of 
the formation of the eye, of the period of 
its growth, of its dangers and needs iu in- 
fancy and age. It explains the ailments 
most common, and the practical care and 
cure demanded by this most delicate organ. 
Every parent for his child and every person 
for himself may gather simple and available 
guidance from Dr. Angell’s enthusiastic and 
wise discussion of his special and favorite 
theme. 8. C. B. 





How To BE Piump. By T. C. Duncan, 
M. D., pp. 60. Chicago, Duncan Broth- 
ers. 

These ‘‘Talks on Physiological Feeding,” 
by the editor of the United States Medical 
Investigator and author of ‘‘Diseases of In- 
fants and Children and their Homeopathic 
treatment,” have their own charm; for most 
of us like to be plump. We readily yield 
the floor to any truthful physician who re- 
cites to us the story of his observations and 
experiments touching the tendency of this, 
that and the other wholesome food and 
healthy habit to round the smiling cheek 
and light the beaming eye. Long live a 
wise Hygiene; it is so much better than 
drugs! 8. C. B. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 


We have received the report for 1878, of 
the schools of the Viennese Women’s In- 
dustrial Association, at Rahlgasse, No. 4. 
Vienna. These schools teach French and 
English, machine-working, stenography, 
drawing and designing, needlework, tailor- 
ing, lacemaking, starching and getting up 
of fine linen, and book-keeping. In the 
commercial school, single and double book- 
keeping are taught, geography, rates of ex- 
change, and commercial correspondence. 
The designing School teaches correct draw- 
ing of ornaments, flowers and plants, and 
designs for embroidery and lacemaking and 
silks and all kinds of cloths, and also model- 
ling of wood and leather. An atelier is at- 
tached to this school, in which women who 
have ceased to be pupils can work under 
the occasional guidance of thc school pro- 
fessors. A winter course of lectures on 
French, Italian, and Spanish literature, and 
another on physical geography, are arranged 
from November to March. 








LEGAL STATUS OF MAHOMETAN WOMEN. 


The Urdoo Guide of May 19th in comment- 
ing on an article in the Hnglishwoman’s Re- 
vw describing the injurious laws which in 
England affect the status of Married wo- 
men, takes occasion to describe the supem 
or fairness of Mahometan law with regard 
to women. Itsays: ‘“The position occupied 
by women under the Mahomedan legal sys- 
tem is so superior to that of females of other 
countries, under other systems, that were it 
not for the great mischief which has been 
committed by keeping them in ignorance 
hitherto, they would have been immeasura- 
ly better off than any other women in the 
world. Among the Mussulmans, every 
right which a female, whether rich or poor, 
enjoys by her birth, remainsjwith her, a sa- 





cred property to her death, No man can 
take it from her. After she has passed 
from her father’s house into her hushand’s 
hore she still retains all her privileges ang 
her rights as a citizen, a proprietor and a 
sentient being. Sheis not required to ap- 
pear in court through her husband or by 
‘next friend;” she can sue her debtors ‘by 
her own right in her own person, and re. 
cover her due in open court. The rights 
which belong to her as a woman and a wife 
are secured to her, not by courtesies that 
come and go, but by the actual text in the 
book of law. A Mussulman wife is an jp. 
dependent and responsible person, know. 
ing what is right and wrong, and with the 
same faculty of receiving and devising prop. 
erty which she held in her spinster days 
Her rights as regards the custody of her 
children are regulated with minuteness by 
the actual test of the law and not ieft to the 
varying caprices of irresponsible judges ’. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five P. m., for ng and conversation. 





Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass, The autumn ses 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted. Six resident pupils desired, uu- 
der the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
the Principal, E. L. W. Wi1s0n. 

August 13th, 1878. 5w34. 


Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in pt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem, — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new time in the history of man, and that the sola- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides inte something ona higher plane than either 
now holds. 


The Danger of the Republic,—An alarm 
ry. 

Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 
tions. . Jesse H. Jones. 

North Abington, Mass. 








Partner Wanted.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weckly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WomaN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Zd. & Prop., 

Indianapolis, Ind. B2tf. 


Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instraction, from Kinde arten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 

Waltham, Mass. 3m28 








BAKING 
POWDER 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Pari- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared fom GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


”™ The finest preparation in the world. Consam- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 











ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


gations Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Musi¢ 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
oe notographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


. Restaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 


————. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. x. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and2to4p.™. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


GP" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 5 P. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


























